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‘'REMOVAL.—The Office of the Ram- 


Road Jovurnat, New-Yorx Farmer, and 
Mecwanrcs’ Macazine, is removed to 132 
‘Nassau street, opposite Cuinrow Hatt, and 
two doors below Beekman street. 

> Will those Editors to whom the 
Journal is sent, do me the favor to notice 
thie ‘removal, send their. papers in ex- 
change, and request the friends of the Pe. 
viodicals in the country to direct their or. 


T3R FEFPETIES 














ee dere to me at 132:Nassau street. 
ap- - "Phe favor shull be reciprocated at any 
ory and all times, by 
a D. K. Minor. 
=| ssn 
ex- _ We. have received the papers 1 mentioned 
a in the subjoined extract of a letter from A.| 
Ht A. Dexrea, Civil Engineer, for which we| 

are: much obliged to'him. . We shall make| sm 
a use of them as soon ag possible. hl 
s a “ante | 

» “1 transmit in the same. mail wi 


















pings, when seen 


survey of the Demopolis and Woodville 
Railroad, in the southwestern part of this 
State. ‘This latter work will probably be 
commenced shortly—and the great Mobile 
and Tennessee Railroad, having been char. 
tered on liberal principles, will be carried 
through, without the least question. The 
Montgomery and Chattahoochie Railroad 
is now in progress of construction from 
this place to West Puint, Geo.—about 40 
miles are under contract, for grading and 
bridging. For these 40 miles, the profile is 
probably superior to that of any Railroad 
p the United States of a similar distance— 
as the maximum rate of inclination is only 
18 feet to the mile, except in two instances, 
where for a short distance a rate of 20 feet 
to the mile is adopred. .The estimate of 
the cost of graduating these 40. miles is 
only $110,000, and the work has been ta- 
ken within the estimates. Our stock 
($800,600) is all taken—$100.000 by the 
Corporation of Mobile City—and the gra- 
duation of the first 40 miles is to be com- 
pleted in 12 months. We expect to 
be met at West Point by the Georgia Rail- 
road from Augusta—and I hope in a few 
years to see a complete line of Railroad in 
operation between this place and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

“TI have lately completed the survey of 
the route of the Benton and H:ysville 
Railroad, (18 miles in length,) about 24 
miles south of this place. Route very fa- 
vorable, and work likely to go on.” 





To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 


Having accidentally turned my telescope 
to the sun on Wednesday. last, (March 16,) 
[ found a spot on its surface, of considera. 
ble magnitude. : 

F have observed it since at intervals, 
id find that it has increased. A second 


served a third. 
bey are now near the N. W. limb of 


The most southerly one is quite large, 
and irregular... The main portion of it is 
carved toward the second spot, a bright 
point being within. 

Between these last two, numbers of 
smaller spots are sprinkled. The Umbra 
extends around the three. 

The width varies; the length, measured 
by different methods and ins ents, is 
2 45". The spots must therefore exfend 
in the direction of their length, over 75,000 
miles of the sun’s surface. 

They change continually. 

As they are near to the sun’s western 
limb, a very interesting view of them may 
be had when they disappear in w few ¢ 
it is for this purpose that | call attention to 
them, as those fortunate enough to 
better instruments than mine, may be ena- 
bled to give us some new light on this sub- 


ject. 

Should aay of your readers observe these 
spots, I would be much pleased to ascertain 
the result through the. medium of your 
Journal. G. C. § 

New-York, March 21, 1836. 





LABOR-SAVING INVENTIONS. 

In a former number on this subject, I 
came, I believe, by natural inferences drawn 
ftom correct premises, to the conclusion 
that the various labor-saving inventions of 
the present day were not injurious to socie- 
ty; and that, instead of injuring the poor 
by depriving them of labor, which is their 
onty means of subsistence, they improved 
their condition, by rendering their labor in. 
finitely more profitable to the employer, and 
thereby not only supplying him with the 
means to feed and employ greater numbers, 
to do it, in proportion ag the profite on the 
work of each laborer will be greater. I° 








the sun. 
The most northerly one is well defined, 


is} nd elongated, resembling Saturn and its 


through a telescope of in- 


stated also, in concluding the last namber, 
that I had not done with the subject, and 
pledged myself not to quit it till truth and 
reason shall determine in favor of one side 


the other, =. i 
That labor-saving mventions are injurious 


































RSDP. Tr eT Na 
to i poor,, ays neal th 
their only means of sw 
is either true, or it not true. 
then the person whose deep and patient 
study, and whose persevering toil produces 
those inventions, igrichly entitled to an ade- 
quate reward. Bat if; true—if these inven- 
tions serve merely to aid the mionopolizer 
and to oppress and starve the poor, then it 
.is the duty of e ‘honest man in society, | 
not only to discollgielaans them, but to do|! 
all in his poweto destroy them, or at least 






to bring them inte utter disuse. ‘jthe ingenious labor-saving inventions ‘by|| 


As [ have stated in a former number, the 
fairest wayto decide ,thig-important ques- 
tion is to. admit alternately, both sides; and 
on al ground of this admission, pursue! 
each’ side to where it will/naturally termi. 
nate, and then compare the results. 

‘Th the former number, I commenced and 
pursued that course, so far as relates to/ 
some of the most prominent modern inven- 
tions;such a8 the steamboats, canals and 
railroads, and the spinning and weaving. by 
machinery. But as I have there stated, 
there is no stopping place’: if one labor-sav- 
ing invention is a curse to the poor, they are 
all so, and if they are a curse now, they were 
always curses—if any inventor of a labor. 
saving machine now deserves execration for 
so doing, every inventor, from time imme- 
morial, wag) guilty of a most criminal of. 
fence, Ought to have suffered accord. 
ingly; «1 have already premised the de. 
struction of the steamboats, the canals and 
railroads, and we will now suppose our- 
selves to have no other means of artificial 
locomotion than wheel cartiages or other 
vehicles, drawn by horses, oxen, or other 
domesticated animals. The entire appara- 
tus for Spinning and weaving by artificial 
mechanical power, we are also now to sup- 
pose destreyed or laid aside, and the far- 
mers’ wives and daughters manufacturing 
their own linsy-woolsy, as heretofore, with 
their own spinning wheels and looms. 

But the case is not decided. We are to 
have no labor-saving machines. Not only 
the wheel carriages but the wheel and the 
loom are wicked, labor-saving, inventions.’ 
The, carriage wheel was a most atrocious 
labor-saving. invention;..and so, ladies and 
gentlemen, who are riding in coaches, you 
must immediately. disembark, and. take 
some more harmless mode of conveyance. 
The invention of wheels must, no doubt, 
have thrown thousands of poor laborers out 
of employment, and left their families starv- 
ing. Nomatter how long the ‘offence has 
been committed ; it is,stll unatoned for, and 
the it has been im use, the greater is 
the guilt. The farmer, also, 
must, for the same reasons, discharge the 
wheels from: tis-eart‘or wagon.» Ifthe tra- 

Wellers wish to: be: carried, they must hire 











Leal 
f not true, 









‘from poor men to 


to carry to market, he’ must carry it him- 
self, op employ.his poor neighbors to do it, 





| invention, and was|'which could be cultivated, would ould become 3 
useless, except for hunting ground; the 






rich would become poor, and the poor would 
become inured to want and hardships. In 








| But as the farmer must now dispense with 


the use of the \plongh, the spade, the xey|jwhemt 
‘and nearly. all his ing ents of husbandry ,|| 

they having all been, at-some tir , 
labor-saving inventions, he w = therefore: 


have little or nothing to carry to market, 
The spinning wheel and the loom, and all 


which the various fabrics for clothing are 
now made, must share the-sume fate, Both} 
spinaing and weaving gvére onee performed, 
and in_several parts of the world are still 
performed, in ways which would give ‘em. 
ployment to filty poor people to do what 
would now be done by one wheel or one 
loom. 

When we have brought the traveller, the 
farmer wad the nmnufactuter of articles tor 
clothing, to a proper sense of their duty, and 
they have discarded all those hateful mo- 
nopodlizing inventions, by which the poor 
are doomed to idleness and starvation, let} 
us next turn our attention to that most per- 
nicious of all other inventions, the printing, 
press. So base a thing was this eneroach- 
ment upon the ancient rights of those wor- 
thy people who obtained a respectable living 
by writing books, or rather long rolls of 
parchment, that ‘the inventor was declared 
not only to be moved and instigated by the 
devil, but in absolute league with him, and 
was dealt with accordingly... When we have 
destroyed the press, the next business in 
course will be to destroy all the printed 
books, in order to restore business to those 
who ‘would be employed. to wriie them, as 
they were formerly, in manuscript, ralls, 
And when we have done allthis; when we 
have not only destroyed the press and its 
productions, but all the Jabor-saving ma- 
chines aud implements of the farmer and 
the manufacturer, let us review the sabject, 
and see what will be the state of society, and 
what benefits will result to the poor. 

In this state ef thing's, labor of the most 
industrious .man would not yield him one 
half of what we now consider the necessa- 
ries of life. The rich, so long as they re- 
mained rich, would indulge themselves in 
the comforts and luxuries of life, but they 
would have to import them from foreign 
countries, for they could not be made here; 
and as they would have nothing to export but 


















a very few centuries, the country would be 
me slate fhe aborigines were in 
yiry was: arate In short, 


abich | ee ‘inal J was discovered, 
is, ie result of lsbor-saving inven- 


6 advocates ‘of the anti-Inbor-saving 
fectitine will perhaps say, “This is a mere 
assertion, we»want; better proof, before we 
gan be convinced.” Zul will endervor, then, 


po ah 


to give the best roof the nature of the case 
‘will permit, arid B think thebest they ean pos. 
sibly require. “ Facts are stubborn things,” 
and to their decision I will refer each part 
of the subject. I shall begin with the modes 
of conveyance of persons and property, and 
proceeding to modes. of agriculture: and 
modes of manufacturing, shall appeal tO ex- 
amples in each case, to show what has been 
the effect of labor-saving inventions. 

With respect to travelling’ and’ edn teying 
property, every thing that relates to it natu- 
rally comes under the same head, An in. 
proved public road, a turnpike road, a rail. 
road, a canal, or a stenmboat, are all equally 
entitled to be.classed as labor-saving inven- 
tions. In each of these, our own country 
affords innumerable illustrations of the effect 
they’have in giving labor to the poor, rather 
than taking it away from them. In con- 
structing turnpikes and ‘railroads, and in 
digging canals, more laborers have been 
employed. and paid in’ the United States, 
within thirty years, than were ever employ- 
ed in this country before, Since its first set- 
tlement; or than would be employed in one 
or perhaps two centuries to come, had no 
such work been undertaken ; and could any 
mode be contrived to increase the effect of 
such, laber--could any means be invented 
by which ione man could remove as much 
earth in a given time as\ two.can, ROW Rey 
move; instead of, lessening the namber. of 
laborers; it would increase them, because 
in proportion.as such improvemente;could 
be effected cheaper, many more would. be 
undertaken. ‘Before the Erie Canal. was 
commenced, such works were by. most peor 
ple in our country, as well as in most oth- 
ers, considered visionary and impracticable, 
Theochiéf deniand for labor then, was to 
aid the farmer who had a little miore:dand 





cash, their wealth would be constantly di- 
minishing. They could not afford to culti- 
vate their lands any farther than was neces- 






than he and his sons could till; and who 
happened to live near some city or seaport, 
where his produce would cotimand 


sary to a bare’subsistence, because nothing||to. pay { for such labor. If tie lived ‘far 


they ‘could produce would pay tlie cost 
produeing,, They. could not let out their 
lands to the poor to work either on shares 





‘poor men to eirry them in a palanquin or 


ona litter—for they cannot now be allowed || 


‘even to ride on horseback, as éatehing and 


domesticating the horse and other wild ani-|| means.to ts 
mals, end teaching:them:to labor, was eVi-|| hire. pe 





on hire ;: for the whole ef what the poor 
‘could: raise would searcely keep him- 
and family alive, and te have no 


self 


In 2 few years, the lan , Duk dittle 


market, his 
ing to 


apna gn lire 8 
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1 | the year 1827, the clamors of laborers 
und Others against labor-saving improve- 
ments, attracted the attention of the British 
House of Commons, and a committee was 

inted to investigate the subject. From 

report I shall offer some extracts, 
which I think, if any doubts remain on the 
subject, after what evidence this country af- 
fords, must remove them. 

«In the Highlands of Scotland, at the be- 
ginning of the present century, the commu- 
‘nieation from one district to another was 
attended with such difficulty and danger that 
counties were excused from sending jurors 
to the circuit, to assist in the administration 
of justice. The poor people inhabiting those 
districts were certainly cut off from inter- 
course with the rest of mankind. The 
Highlands were of less advantage to the 
British empire than the most distant colony. 
Parliament resolved to remedy the evil ; and 
accordingly, fro 1802 to 1817, the sum of 
two hundred thousand pounds was laid out, 
in making reads and bridges in these moun- 
tainous districts. Mark the important con- 
sequences to the peuple of the Highlands, 
as described by Mr. Telford, the engineer of 
the roads.” 

“In. these works, and in the Caledonian 
Canal, about three thousand two hundred 
mien have been annually employed. At first, 
they could searcely work at all; they were 
totally unacquainted with labor ; they could 
notuse the tools; but they have since be- 
ome excellent laborers; of that number 

consider one fourth annually left us, 
dauight to work. These works may be con- 
sidered in the light of a working academy, 


_ from ‘which eight hundred have annually 
departed, improved workmen. These men 


éither returned to their native districts, hay- 
ing bad the experience of using the most 
perfect sorts of tools and utensils, (which 
alone cannot be considered as less than ten 
per cent. on any labor,) or they have been 
usefully disseminated throughout other parts 
of the country. Since these roads have 
been made accessible, wheelwrights and 
eartwrights have been established, the 
plough has been introduced, and improved 
tools and utensils are used, The plough 
was not Previously used in general; in the 
interior and mountainous parts they fre- 
quetitly used crooked sticks with iron on 
tanta o. or pushed along. ‘The moral 
of the great. mass of the working 
classes are changed ; they see that they may 
Be gaa ara exertions for support ; 
rir on silently, and is’ searcely per- 
until apparent by the results, Iconsi- 
ob thei the greatest 
ever conferred: ‘dpon any country.” 
“There are many paris of Ireland which 
‘edt thie’ sane miseries and inconven- 
Popes the want of roads as the High- 
tland did at the. beginning 
NM .) In 1628,-Mr. Nimme, 


| portile laid of Litheriek: Ct and Rainy. 


were separated from each other by a desert- 
ed country, presenting an impassable bar- 
rier between them. This country was the 
retreat of smugglers, robbers and culprits 
of every description. According to another 
engineer, Mr. Griffith, this tract, in 1824, 
was a wild and deserted country, without 
roads, cultare or civilization. The govern- 
ment ordered roads to be made through this 
barren district. In. 1829, in less than five 
years after the commencement of the roads, 
Mr. Griffith thas deseribes the change that 
had been produced : 

“At the commencement of the works the 
people flocked into them, seeking employ- 
mentat any rate; their looks haggard, 
their clothing wretched; they rarely pos- 
sessed any tools or implements, beyond a 
small, ill-shaped spade; and nearly the 
whole face of the country was unimproved. 
Since the. completion of the roads rapid 
strides have been made. Upwards of sixty 
new limekilns have been built; carts, 
ploughs, harrows, and improved imple- 
ments have become common ; new houses 
of a better class have been built, new enclo- 
sures have been made, and the country has 
become perfectly tranquil, and exhibits a 
scene of industry at once pleasing and re. 
markable. A large portion of the money 
received for labor has been husbanded with 
care, and laid out in ‘building substantial 
houses, and in the purchase of stock and 
agricultural implements; and numerous 
examples might be shown of poor laborers, 
possessing neither money, houses nor 
lands, when first employed, who, in the 
past year, have been able to take farms, 
build houses, and stock their land.” 

Another witness, Mr. Kelly, thus de- 
scribes their condition, before and after the 
roads were made—*“ At Abbyfeale and 
Bransa, above half the congregation at mass 
on Sundays were barefoot and ragged, with 
straw hats of their own manufacturing, 
felt hats being worn only by afew. Hun- 
dreds, or even thousands of men could. be 
got to work for sixpence a day, if it had 
been offered. The farmers were mostly in 
debt, and many families went to beg in Tip- 
perary and other parts. The condition of 
the people is now very different ; the con- 
gregations at the chapels are now as well 
clad as in other parts ; the demand for labor 
is increased, and « spirit of industry is get- 
ting forward, since the new roads have be- 
eome available.”..,.%..:%. * 9.8 
*  * .*...“Butthere are people who 
can understand the value of a road, who 
cannot perceive that of a steam-engine. 
Let us see what the steam-engine does for 
communication.” 











“The establishment of steamboats be- 
tween England and Ireland has greatly con- 
‘tributed to the prosperity of both nations. 









How have steamboats done this? They 





hey have made the clesely packed millions 


‘the engineer, stated’ to Parliament that the of people who, live in the country round 









Liverfoot, the dididainces of the sinall far: 
mers and peasants who live amongst the 
rich valleys of Ireland. The steamboat 
has given cheaper food and more of it fo thé 
manufacturers on the banks of the Mersey, 
and cheaper clothes and more of them to 
the laborers on the banks of the Shannon.” 

Mr. Williams (who gave his evidence last 
year to Parliament on the condition of the 
poor people in Ireland) says—* Before the 
steamboats were established, there was lit- 
tle trade in. the smaller articles of farming 
production, such as poultry and eggs. The 
first trading steamboat from Liverpool to 
Dublin was set up in 1824. There are now 
40 such boats between England and Ire- 
land. The sailing vessels were from one 
to two or three weeks on the passage. The 
voyage from. Liverpool to Dublin is now 
performed in fourteen hours. 

Many millions of eggs, collected among 
the very poorest classes. by the industry of 
women and children, are annually sent 
from Dublin to Liverpool. Mr. Williams 
has known fifty tons, or eight hundred and 
eighty thousand eggs shipped in one day, 
as well as ten tons of poultry ; and he says 
this is quite @ new creation of property. 
{t is a creation of property that has a direct 
tendency to act upon the condition of the 
poorer classes in Ireland ; for the produce 
is laid out in providing clothes for the fe- 
males, and children of the females, who-en- 
gage in rearing poultry and collecting eggs. 
Thus the English manufacturer is bettered, 
for he has a new market for his manufac- 
tires, which he exchanges for cheap pro- 
visions ; and the dealer in poultry and eggs’ 
has a new impulse to this branch of indtis- 
try, because it enables him to give clothes 
to his wife and children. 

I might extend the quotation of facts in 
evidence of the benefits resulting to the 
poor from the introduction of labor-saving 
inventions, almost to infinity ; but the mind 
that would not be convinced by what I 
have already said and what I have quoted, 
would not be so by any means short of 
miraculous interposition. I shall in my 
Mmext number endeavor to show from rea- 
soning, and from facts, what have been the 
effects of such inventions in the manufac- 
turing interest, as to depriving the poor of 
labor, or of increasing their labor and be- 
asa: their condition. 8. 





MACHINE FOR MAKING WROUGHT NAILS. 

Our readers will recollect notice having 
been given, some time since, of a machine 
having been invented for the above purpose, 
by Mr. Simon Fairman, and therefore, to. 
announce the same thing again requires an 
explanation. That explanation is as fol- 
lows: Nearly two yearsago; Mr. Fairman: 
invented and constructed a ne for ma~- 
king wrought nails. This actually 
produced the effect of making wrought nails, 





have brought the people closer together. 





and he sold the machine, together with the 
right of obtaining a patent. But it was an 
expensive and rather eomplicate machine 








and we- believe the purehaser thought it 

ld cost more to keep it in order than 
would be gained by the profits, and there- 
fore never attempted to put it in use. 

But many of tho most valuable, improve- 
ments have been come at by approximation, 
and having pursued a wrong course, often 
enables an inventor to diseover a better, until, 
by successive trials, he attains the desired 
effect. And so it proved with Mr. F, in this 
case, His first machine suggested to him 
unother and a better plan, which he com- 
menced putting in practice, but before he 
had completed it, his ever active mind sug- 
gested another plan, entirely different from, 
and infinitely more cheap and operative than 
either. of the former. This he has now 
completed, and if there is any perfection in 
the arts, we should think a specimen of it 
was exhibited in this machine. Every part 
of the machine appears to be reduced to its 
lowest terms of simplicity, and with a degree 
of operativeness which cannot fail to do its 
duty—and is scarcely liable to disorder until 
its parts, which are constructed with great 
strength, shall be worn out in actual service. 

We saw it in operation, making at the 
rate of about forty nails per minute, and to 
say they were. handsome nails, would not 
be doing justice to the subject. ‘They were 
in appearance such as an ingenious mecha- 
nic would make to exhibit asa specimen, 
by forging them carefully out of a piece of 
fine metal, and then finishing them by filing 
and polishing them in the finest shape that 
ingenuity could stiggest. Mr. F. has hith-. 
erto been more successful in displays of 
useful ingenuity than in meeting the reward 
it merited ; but if this invention does not 
place him out of the reach of want, we shall 
be ready to subscribe to the opinion, that 
ingenuity is a real misfortune. We think 
no small.share of credit is also due to the 
patriotic gentlemen who furnished Mr..F, 
with means to perfect his machine, and 
bring his ingenuity to useful practice. 





Diagram No. 3. 
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‘Warei.—By accident 
description of Mr. Steele's 
ed to accompany it. We now 


gi thting’ 
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To repeal certain chartered rightsiherein 
specified, and for other purposes. 
~ ‘To incorporate the Satem, Delaware, and 
Philadelphia Steamboat Company. | ~~ 

‘Lo provide for the establishment of Public 
School An Faerie ad vag alse 
.. To incorporate the Belvidere and. Py 
Colden Railroad. | A anode ” 

A further supplement to the act relative 
to the Supreme and’Circuit Courts.» 

An act relative to the property of the in- 
evrporated Society of Friends.. maid apeh 

o incorporate the Lusuberville, Dela- 
ware Bridge meen woe 8 ' 

To incorporate the Medford Railroad and 
Transportation Company. OOD 

A supplément to the act incorporating the 
inhabitants of townships, designating their 
power, &c., passed Feb. 1, 1798. > 

A further supplement to the act to incorpo- 
rate the New-Jersey and Hudson River 
Railroad Company. i 

Yo incorporate the Belleville Railroad. 

A supplement to the act incorporating the 
Salem and Philadelphia Steamboat Com- 
pany. 

A farthet supplement to the act incorpo- 
rating the. Elizabethtown and Somerville 
Railroad Company. , . 

To incorporate the New-Broyswicx 
Masvractorine Company. 

To incorporate the Bergen Railroad and 
Transportation Company. 

To incorporate the Elizabeth Port Manu- 
facturing Company. nibh mass 

To incorporate the Newark Malleable Iron 
Manufacturing Company. ; 

To set off a new township in Gloucester, 
to be called “ the township of Washington.” 

To incorporate the Burlington and Mount 
Holly Railroad and Transportation Com- 


any. 
F To incorporate the Morris County Bank. 

‘To incorporate the Monmouth and Mid- 
dlesex., Agricultural Railroad and Trans- 
portation Company. » ce 

‘To authorize Peter V..Pool and John A. 
Pool, trustees to sell certain real estate. 

A ‘supplement to the’ act ‘establishing 
Banking and Insurance Companies in New- 
ark, passed Feb. 17, 1904. 

A supplement tothe act incorporating the 


° 


Pee eter tte 
therefore, republish it; with the accompany. 
ing engraving. 

Diagram No. 3. represents a double 
flanged car-wheel; @ is the cylindrical part 
of the wheel, 6. the cone, and c and, d.the 
flanges. The object of the double flange 
is to decrease the liability of cars to run off 
the track. Each of the flanges we will 
suppose of the usual depth. Now suppose 
an obstruction on the rail which would 
raise the wheel ‘hieh enovgh to clear the 
first flange, that flange would fall on the 
top of the rail, and the wheel for a moment 
would roll on it, but with such an increased 
diameter as would restore it in half a revo- 
lution to its proper position. The effect of 
this is so obvious and simple, that a further 
description is deemed unnecessary. 

Respectfully, 
S. D. Steere. 
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* UPPER CANADA. 

Several Railroads are proposed in this 
province. Oneis from Sandwich to Buffalo; 
a rival route is from Burlington Bay (head 
of Lake» Ontario,) to London, and from 
thence to Sandwich; also from London to 
Lake Huron ; also from Hamilton (on Bur- 
lington Bay) to the Niagara River. The 
route from Hamilton to Sandwich has been 
examined, and the distance is reported to be 
less, and the ground more eligible, than the 
Lake.Erie route. A bill 10 incorporate.a 
Company with acapital of two million dvl- 
lars to construct a road on the London route, 
has been introduced into the Legislature.— 
This route, with ‘the Buston, Albany, and 
Qswego Railroads, will shorten the time 
and lessen the expense of the journey from 
the east to Detroit, by at least one-third. 


CONNECTICUT. 
The (New-Haven) Daily Herald of the 


15th inst. contains a map of the various 
routes of the Hartford and New-Haven 


Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank at Rahway. 
Railroad. It appears that the western route [Increasing the capital $100,000. 
is the most favorable. - To incorporate the Totowa Manufactur- 
The Herald relates a curious anecdote of||i Company. . be . 
the people of Newington :— © incorporate the Neshanic Mining Co. 
of Hunterdon. 


‘To incorporate the city of Newark. 
‘To incorporate the Camden and Wood- 
a Railroad. 
o encourage the growth of thorn hedges. 
To incorporate the Belvidere and Dela- 
ware Railroad Co. 


The Newington folks, we are told, hear- 
ing that it was proposed to run a Railroad 
through their town, presented a remon- 
strance to the Directors, representing that 
they were a peaceable, orderly people (which 
in truth they are,) and begged tha their quiet 
might not be interrupted by steam cars andl A supplement to the act regulating the 
an influx of strangers. As good luck would||repacking of beef and pork, passed Sept: 2, 
have it, there was no occasion to contravene || 1802. 
their wishes—the other fork being deemed|}__To incorporate the Dennisville Glass 
preferable. Manufacturing Co, in Cape May... . 

A supplement to the act incorporating t 








caplicameal Orange Bank. [Increasing “the -capi 

A memorial has been presented to the}|#100,000.)) red P's ORSON 
Legislature, asking fora Canal from the Pd san ga Elizabethtown Silk 
Chemung river, three miles long, to Elmira, ey Lae 
for manufacturing purposes, as well as for Ph ey ott Mpae Holly ante 
navigation. A supplement ‘to the act lating ‘the 
shad ri to Sete Riverhead 

; ult Dies amancet county, passed Feb, 22, 1804...5 ous! 

Erom alist of 141 agts passed by the New-||__ To incorporate the Union Manufacturing 
Jersey Legislature, at its late session, we .. of Trenton. . ’ aj 
copy the titles of those of a public nature.|| ‘Fo me ac the Patent Arnis Maiu- 
ep do private acts, are teelve divorces, || facturing ; 27° Soe 
To.incorporate the Keigelsville,Delaware|| Toin the Camden and Philadel- 
Bridge Company. phia Steamboat Ferry Co. ahead oat 

















Be incorporate. the. Woodstown and 
ridge ton Railroad 






A supplement to the act securing to. me- 

. chanics-and others payment for their labor, 
materials, écc., passed March $, 1835. (Ex- 
tending the act to the wholecounty of Hun- 


‘To. incorporate-the Passaic Navigation 
and Manufacturing Company. - 

To. incorporate the New-Jersey Silk 
Manufacturing Co. 

‘Eo incorporate the Milford Delaware 
Bridge Co. 

To provide for the instruction of indigent 
blind persons. 

To.ancorporate the Alloways Creek Navi- 
gation Co. 

‘Asupplement to an act to incorporate the 
Clinton Manafacturing Co., pzssed Feb. 1, 
1830; and: ab act supplementary thereto, 
passed Jan. $0, 1833. 

'To authorize the chosea freeholders of 
Essex and) :iiddlesex to build a drawbridge 
over Rahway river, at Rahway. 

‘Po increase the capital of the State Bank 
at Newark. [gnenern) 

"0 incorporate the N. J. Manufacturing 


‘Making a further sueecedinice of $2,000 
for the prosecution of Geological Surveys. 
To raise the sum of $40,000 for the year 
1886, - 
A farther supplement to the act to incor- 
porate the New-Jersey Turnpike Co. 
*%'o incorporate the Egg Harbor and Cam- 
den Railroad. 
“To incorporate the Mechanies’ and 
Tradeamen’s Institute of Newark. 
incorporate the Monmouth Silk Co. 
To incorporate the Salem Silk Co. . 


i MARYLAND. 

We have before us the report to the City 
Couneil of Baltimore respecting the sub- 
sttiption 10 the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. It is a well written document, con- 
taining much information. 

~The report and resolutions passed both 
branches. 


VIRGINIA. 

THe Rarcroan from Harper's Ferry to 
Winchester, which Souaivete eveh the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, is now open. On 
the 9th inst., at 12 o’clock, the locomotive 
engine, Tenwesser, the first ever seen in 
the valley of Virginia, cime up from Har- 
per’s Ferry to Charlestown in style, with a 
train of cars, and, after tarrying a few min- 
utes, passed on to Winchester. 


, LOUISIANA. 

. At a.meeting of the Directors of the Atcha- 
falaya. Railroad and Banking Company, 
Joshua Baldwin, Fsq. waselected President, 
S..G: Dixon, Cashier, and W. H. Rondeau, 

This institution is now open for banking 


pi TENNESSEE. 
“The Improvement Act, recently passed, 
provides for, the subscription by the State 


for one-third of the stock of Railroads, &c. 
- Several meetings in favor of the Cincin- 

nati and Charlestown Railroad have been 

held. ia North Carolina.and ‘Tennessee. 

hantersis oHI0. 

-"Phe books of the Wellsville and Fairport 

ad have been opened, The stock was 

at demand. | 

inh Oteete p+) MICHIOAR,. - 

>Derazor ann Sr. Josera Ratuzosv.—At 






a meeting of the Directors of the Detroit 
and St. Joseph Railroad, held at the office 
of the Chief Engineer, on the 27th. day of 
February, 1836, present 

_ om Brpnue, President. 


} 


= 


O. Newserry, 
Marx Norris, 

D. G. Jongs, Directors. 
Epmunp Brusa, 

Justus Burpick, } 


Resolved, That the north line, run by W. 
A. Burt, under the superintendance of the 
Chief Engineer, from Dearbornville to the 
2d mile stake, be established as so mueh of 
the Detroit and St. Joseph Railroad. 


Resolved, That the contracts for cutting 
and grubbing the road in half wile sections, 
for the first six miles, from Detroit west- 
ward to the 6th mile post, will he sold to the 
lowest bidder, at King’s corner, Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, on ‘Tuesday, the 15th day 
of March next, at 10 o’clock, A. M.—And a 
like sale will take place of contracts for cut- 
‘ing and grubbing the next six miles, (from 
the 6th to the 12th mile stake,) at the house of 
Daniel ‘Thompson, on the 16th day of March 
next, at 10 o’clock, A..M.—And a like sale 
will take place of contracts for cutting and 
grubbing the next five miles, (fiom the 12th 
to the 17th mile stake, at the house of 
Samuel Torbet, on the 17th day of March 
next, at 10 o’clock, A. M.—And a like sale 
will take place of contracts for cutting and 
grubbing the next five miles, (from the 17th 
to the 22d mile stake,) at the tavern-house 
of Bradford Canfield, on the itth day of 
Masch next, at 10 0’clock, A. M.—And a like 
sale of eontracts for cuttting apd grubbing 
the next five miles, (from the 22d to the 27th 
mile stake,) will take place at the house of 
John King, on the 19th day of March next, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Resolved, That the time for the comple- 
tion of the contracts is limited to the 15th 
iday of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
C. C. Trowsaincs, Secretary. 


Raitroaps is tHE Unitep Stares.—lIt is 
estimated on good authority, that at this 
time the Railroads in the United States, 
either actually upder contract or in progress 
of being surveyed, amount to more than 
three thousand miles. Each yard of the 
highest iron rails, fit for a Railroad, weighs 
sixty-two and a half pounds. As there are 
1760 yards in a mile, each mile of Railroad, 
with a double track, will require 238 tons 
of rails, besides chains, screws, and bolts— 
amounting in the whole to at least 250 tons 
of iron per mile—250, multiplied by $000, is 
750,000 tons of iron, that will shortly be used 
in the United States in the construction of 
Railroads. 

Such is the demand for Railroad iron in 
England for the American market, that 
common bar iron, which one seni ago was 
worth only £6 10s. sterling in Wales, is now 
worth £9 10s. at the Welsh works, as ap- 
pears by the British Prices Current. 

It is stated in the New-York papers, that 
at this time contracts have been actually 
made in England by American houses, for 
400,000 tons of Railroad iron to be shipped 
to this country. 

£9 10s. sterling is about forty-five dollars 
of our money; but Railroad iron costs more 
than common bar iron, and is at this time 
worth at least $50 per ton, at the works in 
Wales or Staffordshire. Four hundred 
thousand tons of iron, at $50 per ton, is 
t millions of dollars, that the people of 
the United States are bound to pay to the 
English by theit present contracts for 
Railroad ron. If all the: projected Rail- 
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roads of this country - shall be: laid: down 
with British iran rails, we shall pay tothe 
English nation, within the next seven yeats, 
at least fi,ty millions of dollars for. Railroad 
iron. 

_ And yet, we have in our mountains both 
iron ore and coa}, of the best quality, and in 
quantities sufficient to yield irom-for the 
whole world.—_{Pa. Telegrapb.} 


I. is a singular fact, that since. the es- 
tablishment of Railroads in England, rival 
turnpikes, which were supposed to be there- 
by ruined, have actually done more business 
than ever, 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CANAL COMMIS- 
te SIONERS, TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
(Continued from No: 7.) 


CAYUGA AND SENECA CANAL. 

This Canal has been navigable through 
the season, with but little interruption. 

The Jocks on this Canal are of wood, and 
many of them are in such condition as te 
require expensive repairs. Several of them 
will have to be rebuilt within a short time. 

The Commissioners respectfully ask the 
direction of the Legislature, as to,the re, 
building of these locks; that is, whether 
they shall be rebuilt of wood or stone. . 


CHEMUNG CANAL. 


This Canal has been in a good navigable 
condition the past season, except for a short 
time, the latter part of August and begin- 
ning of September, in the Sara stages of 
the water in the Chemung River, when the 
leakage on the feeder, and the large quantity 
of water required on the Summit Level, to 
supply the lockages in both directions on the 
main Canal, reduced the water in the feeder 
at Horse-Heads too low for the passage of 
loaded boats. 

The rains in September raised the Che. 
mung River, so that by placing flash boards 
on the State dam at the head of the feeder, 
a full supply of water was obtained for the 
remainder of the season. To remedy the 
occurrence of a similar interruption, the 
embankment on section No. 2, a mile below 
the State dam on the feeder, should be rais- 
ed, and lining put in on the gravelly soil to 
some extent, wiere the leakage is greatest 
in the feeder, and by proper economy if the 
use of lockage water, it is believed a full 
supply for navigation may be obtained. —~ 

he great number of locks in the valley 
of the Catharine creek, renders a constant 
supervision necessary to keep the short 
levels at all times prepared for the passage 
of boats. On this part of the line, the guard 
walls, above and below the teidkel line teen, 
enla Some repairs have been made 
to the locks ; and the towing-path off seve- 
a of the levels has been raised and gravel- 
ed, 


CROOKED LAKE CANAL. 


On this Canal there are 27 lift-locks and 
one guard-lock. The guard-lock is con- 
structed of hammered stone, laid in cement. 
The lift-locks are of wood, and numbered 
from the upper to the lower end of the Ca. 
nal. In the construction of the lift-locks, 
the embankment of ee 
against the sides, to resist the lateral 
sure of the water in , is ¢ 
with. For the breast work at 
wall of stone was constructed, and 
chambers a strong timber frame p! 
the inner side, and secured by bolts to 
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framed in them across the 
Additional support was also given 
iy, b erection of a pe licu- 
about five feet high, along the 
braces of timber, extending 
of the fundation sticks into 


This plan is caleulated to preserve the 
timbers from decay, by preventing the earth 
from coming in contact with the sides of 
the lock: It reduces the original cost ‘of 
embankments, and will ee wt at of 
repairs, by affording ready facilities for ta- 
king out a aediing the side timbers. 

n account ef the limited appropriation 

for the construction of this Canal, the side 
walls of the locks were in part dispensed 
with. These walls, now 5 feet in height, 
require raising to 9 or 10 feet, as an addi- 
tional support to the timber walls of the 
locks, ms to the embar:kment at the sides. 
According to the original design, these addi- 
tional wails may now be constructed with 
greater economy, by using the navigation 
to comic. the stune to the locks, 
The Commissioners, under the act of 
May 11, 1835, authorising them to deepen 
the upper level of the Crooked Lake Canal, 
and for other purposes, have made a con- 
tract to have a waste constructed on the 
State dam ; and to havea feeder constructed’ 
from the outlet into the Canal below lock 
No. 8.. The work is in progress, and to be 
completed by the first day of July next. 
The estimated expense is $500. 


CHENANGO CANAL. 


During last winter, the propriety and ne- 
cessity of effectual arrangements for an ear- 
ly commencement of the work in the spring, 
and a vigorous prosecution through the 
season, Was U on ail the contractors. 

rience had shown that the progress of 

blic work about to be finished is gene- 
y embarrassed by a scarcity of hands, 
and consequent high prices for labor. 

In anticipation of the existence of such a 
state of things on. this Canal, these suggés- 
tions, were strongly urged, with: a view of 
rendering the cempletion of the Canal in 
the fall of 1836 entirely certain, and ex- 

rom the usual embarrassments. 

_ The spring, however, was very unfavora- 
ble to an early commencement of the work, 
and it was not until late in May that it was 
in a suitable condition for its favorable pro- 
secution. At this period, the work on the 
entire line from Utica to Binghamton, was 
pushed forward, and a want of hands was 
soon felt, At this period, also, the hay and 
coarse grain of every kind became scarce, 
and high, and gave a check to the progress 
of the team work. This state of things was 
followed by high prices for provisions of all 
kinds, which continued through the season. 
_ These unexpected and untoward ayn 
stances discouraged several contractors, an 
retarded the progress of the work. an 
past has, on the whole, been an unfavorable 
season for its ‘progress, and tlie amount of 
work done has fallen considerably short of} 
what was expected. Several contractors 
abandoned their contracts, without com. 
thencing the work ; others, after executing 
a part of it ; and altogether, fourteen con. 
win were abandon _ the past — 

ith these exceptions, the contractors have 
Da age Sa with their work, and 


circumstances, have made come 


‘The contractors’on section No. 2 of the 
Summit Level became embarrassed, and the 
of the work was interrupted early. 
in May. This unexpected, occurrence on 
the heaviest contract cu the line, and at a 
season when a contractor should be in a 
state of preparation for doing’a good deal of 
work, fora while rendered the completion of 
this section at the time epecified, doubtful. 
A new contract'‘was however made, after an 
interruption of about two months, and the 
work fell into the hands of men possessing 
means, vigor and energy of character. 
prosecution thus far has been satisfactory, 
and not a doubt is entertained of its comple- 
tion at the time specified in the contract. 

The character of the work on the Summit 
has thus far been quite as favorable as was 
anticipated, and has been more free from the 
unfavorable incidents which generally occur 
in deep excayations, than is common. 

The excavation and embankment north 
of the summit, ad south of it as far as Sher- 
burne, is nearly completed, and on about 
eleven miles it is finished. ‘The mechanical 
work on this part of the line, embracing 87 
lift locks, with the exception of the work in- 
eluded in two contracts, is in quite a forward 
state. ‘The work included in one of these 
eontracig was abandoned by the first con- 
tractors, and left in a backward condition. 
But it has been let to excellent men; and 
though much remains to be done, its execu- 
tion is practicable, and it is expected that it 
will be completed next fall. The other con- 
tract alluded to remains in the hands of the 
first contractors, whose good intentions to 

erform the work has never been doubted ; 

t whose progress has not been entirely 
satisfactory. ey have, however, renewed 
their exertions, and the progress of the work 
is now satisfactory. 

The west and middle branch, and the 
Madison brook feeders, and the Woodman’s 
Luke reservoir, are in a reasonable state of 
forwardness. The Madisonbrook reservoir 
is completed, with the exception of a little 
clearing ‘on its border. The. Eaton and 
Bradley brook reservoirs, thuugh required 
by contract to be completed last November, 
remain unfinished ; but the work is in a for- 
ward State, und has been retarded in its pro- 
gress by circumstances before alluded to. 


The line between Sherburne and Greene 
is also’ in a forward state, and the utmost 
confidence is entertained that the Canal from 
the latter place to Utica will be completed 
next October. 

The line from Greene to Binghamton, 
which comprises a good deal of heavy work, 
is Not so forward as could be wished. This 

art of the line was put under contract late 
in the fall of 1834, and very little work was 
done previous to last spring. The tardi- 
ness of some of the ¢ontractors, the failure 
of others, and the scarcity of hands, has fal. 
len pretty heavily on this part of the line; 
but its completion next October has at no 
time been despaired of. 

It was foreseen as early as last August 
that it would require an effort to finish this 
part of the line at the time contemplated, and 
measures were adopted to place the work in 
@ situation for a winter's gperation. This 
arrangement will not only be important in 
reference to the progress of the work, but 
its tendency will be to retain on the line the 
laborers; many of whom would otherwise 
have left last fall. It.is seldom profitable to 
work in the winter, but the contractors were 








mendable _||deeply interested in keeping 
The work hich wae abandoned has bee — ing the winter, as it would be. diffi. 
relet, general prices hi t toi 
those in the first aftcwall The contracts ||next spring without 
which were have been handed|/two or three dollars per month. | 
te the Attorney-General for’ ion. | vember there was an msufficient number 
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other public works where the oper. | 
tions were inboks dutng 8 od for the, 





winter. The line is now. 
amt The work will be continued ’ 
he winter, and on the Summit Level there: 
are probably 450 men employed, besides 50 
or G0 teams. © D lined 

The posreye for the esate rm w so 
are procuring their materials 
Pinal té enable Nicaniio eueaiibaee tlie 
work early in the spring. 

Some hazard is incurred in em- 
bankments to be made while the:ground is 
frozen ; and in the winter of 1834 the«work 
was, for this reason, generally suspended. . 
It is thought that in the aggregate it qe 
be better to forego the hazard which has 
been alluded to, than not to finish the Canal 
next season. ark | 

It is deemed important that the Canal 
should. be completed next year, and every 
reasonable effort will be made to bring about 
that desirable result. As has been stated 
before, no doubt is entertained of being able 
to finish the Canal as far as Greene ; and if 
the winter is favorable for the work on the 
line, there can, be but little doobt that the 
entire Canal will be completed by the first. 
of November next. a 

The Kingsly brook reservoir was put un- 
der contract. last fall, to be ed onthe 
first day of next November. di 

In the last annnal report an estimate was 
furnished of the cost of this Canal, at the es- 
timated cost of the engineer, and also at the 
contract prices, ted to $1,900, 

The former estimate amounted to $1,960,- 
456 28, and the latter to $1,959,849 12. 

Ig the report allued to it is stated that 
“a portion of the line of this Canal is diff- 
cult and expensive ; and in the construetion 
of reservoirs, we have not the aivvonpnet 
experience, Estimates made u eir- 
cumstances, are generally below the cost of 
the work.” A 

“Tn making estimates before itsconstruc- 
tion is in progress, the engineer has, in ge- 
neral, only imperfect means to ascertain 
the quantity of rock and hard pan excava. 
tion, and the lining: that will be necessa 
These, the most expensive part.of the wok 
are mostly hid from his view.” 

The Gommissioners, in that t, also 
1 ap the opinion “that it would vot be 
safe to calculate that (his Canal will be con- 
structed for a sum below the estimate of the 


engineer,” 


hen this estimate of the engineer was 
made, the work. between Greene and Bing- 
hamton, which comprises heavy river 
banks and other expensive and difficult 
work, had net been'¢ommenced. ‘'The'chia- 
racter of the work between Sherburne and 
Greene was not fully developed. As has 
been stated, several contracts have been 
abandoned, and the work let for higher 

prices. je ci> at's 
In the estimate presented in 1885; the 
cost of the Kingsly, brook reservoir was 

stated at $29,500. The rogotion ff thie 
servoir has not been changed, but height 
of its head has been raised’ 15 feet.’ ; 
increase in the depth of water :will.com- 
/paratively flow but a small additional quap- 
tity of land. It will add about, $0, ysl 
to the quantity of water, and $15,000 to the 
he’ | was 
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expense. This chanage of t 
made with some reluctance, as it increased 


the men on the/| the aggregate cost of the Canal; butits ad- 


vantages, it is thought, much. more. 


€ men to come from abroad|{counterbalance this consideration. 
paying extra wages of|jexaminations made during ‘the’ 
Last No.}|show, that the ee drainage to the 


past season 


falling water, very considerably exceeds the 

















ated: quanti which. the reser. 
‘were nore by, oe the propriety of 
rging this reservoir, as its previous di-| 
were fixed in reference to the ori- 
sats or idl A bbe 

/ “he damage to private proper the 
reservoirs witteh have been sdbptes: i ex- 
tensive. The reservoirs on Eaton, Brad- 
ley, Madison and Kingsly brooks, vecupy 
the vallies of small streams, and the lines 
ot farms.are generally so arranged as to 
pa through the vallies aod include high 
inds On both. sides, In this way land be- 
longing to the same farm is separated ; and 
in’ ‘some instances @ vety large portion of 
farms, including the buildings, have been 






By referring to the former report, it will 
beeen that reservoirs besides those alluded 
a PONp. been surveyed as a contingent re- 
sort. ‘he enlargement of the reservoir in 
uestion, is equal to 65,000,000 cubic feet of 
Waser, and will go thus far to dispense with 
the necessity of resorting to this contingent 


supply. 
tne experience of the past season indi-' 


cated a variety of causes, why the cost of 





thig Canal must exceed the estimate, at the 
contract prices- befure alluded, to. Under 
these circumstances, the chief engineer was’ 
requested to cause a careful revision of the: 
estimate to be made. This has been done; 
and the cost of the Canal is now reported 
at 1,976;821 76, exceeding the former esti- 
mate, at the contract prices, $116,972 68, 
and the estimate $16,365 48. 

In the Annual Report of 18385, it is stated 
“that in the construction of reservoirs, ma- 
ny acres of land are taken, and in some in- 
stances the fg at part of farms. In 
' Stich’ Cases, the speedy appraisal and pay- 
ment of the damages are obviously neces- 
sary, and the payments must be made out 
of the:)moneys appropriated for the con- 
struction .of the canal. There should, 
therefore, be added to the appropriation a 
sum sufficient to meet this probable contin- 
gency.” 


In pursuancé of this intimation, the ca-|}’ 


nal appraisets last season examined and 
adjudicated on the claims for the Madison, 
Eaton, and Bradley brook, and the Wood- 
man’s Lake reservoirs. The, awards on 
eserclaims amount to $32,761, of which 
there has been paid $23,853.18.. In four 
ae an appeal has. been made from the 
sion Of the appra‘sers, to the Canal 


One claim for damages on the line of the 
Catiat has heen asséssed ‘at $750. This 
case is'a departure from the general rule, 
wot to assess damages until after the pub- 
lie-work is completed,, The claim referred 
to.was in the village of Norwich, where an 
tire. lot, on which was a dwelling-house 
aad cider buildings, the only property of a 
widow, with alarge family, was unavoidably 
priated. 

There oe 3 few — a the entire 
property of individuals has been appropri- 
ated, ‘and the claimants are very volteiroiee 
ty have their damages assessed and paid ; 
but: this. cannot be done without an appro- 
priation for that purpose. 

The . estimate’ of the cost 
“of the-canial is’ $1,976,891 
TPhe:amount of damages now as- 

> sessed, DON $2,761 


2,009,582 





1835. 


| By Superintendent of repairs, in 














“on aecount of ¢ 


en tapi topria ion is - $1,860,000 ; 
aid int j the — 


tions reteived from citizens at 


Oriskany Falls, 1,070 





" $1,861,070 
$148,512 


To meet this deficit, will require;a fur- 
ther appropriation. 

In submitting this estimate, it is proper 
to remark, that) a farther. appropriation 
will be mecessary for the payments, of dam- 
ages which may hereafier be assessed. 
The estimate resented contains 2} per 
cent., equal ‘to $35,000, tO meet contingen- 
cies. ‘This‘sum appears to be adequate for 
this putpose; yet it is possible that allow- 
ances which the Canal Board may make to 
contractors, and on appeals from the deci- 
sion of the appraisers, and the increased 
expense growing out of a change of con- 
tracts by abandonment, and other unfore- 
seen Contingencies, may exceed this sum. 
If this should happen, and the canal should 
be completed: next fall, it would produce a 
serious embarrassment in settling the con- 
tracts. Uuder all these circumstances, it 
is respectfully suggested whether it would 
not be advisable to add a few. thousand dol. 
lars to the estimated deficit which appears 
ia the account. 

Pursuant to the intimations in the last 
Annual Report, the water passing in Eaton 
brook has been guaged every day, from the 
first day of last June to the last day of: De- 
cember, and in Madison brook every day of 
the year 1835, (Sundays excepied in both 
cases.) A rain guage was kept.at. the 
same places during the time aforesaid, and 
a comparison has Site made, which shows 
a favorable result. 

The repert of Mr. Jervis in relation to 
the cost of the canal, and the result of the 
experiments in reference to the question of 
drainage, above referred to, accompany 
this repurt, to which we would, refer. for 
many interesting facts in regatd to the lat- 
ter subject. — 

The following is the amount of expendi- 
tures on the canals, from the 30th of Sep. 
tember, 1834, to the S0th of September, 


ERIE AND CHAMPLAIN CANALS. 
By Wm. C. Bouck, incl’ng salary, $1,501. 50 


* Jonas Earll, jr., do. do. 9,244.30 
“ Michael Hoffman,do. ‘do. 1,646 10 
** John Bowman, — do. do. $98 68 


IMPROVEMENT OF ERIE CANAL. 


By Wm.C, Bouck, damages, &c. 4,192 06 
“ Jonas Earl, jr., do. 24,925 26 
‘© Michael Hoffman, do, 1,592. 63 
“ John Bowman, do. 1,500 00 
‘€ Superintendents of repairs, in- 
cluding their ‘salaries, and 
the pay of lock tenders, $92,921 65 
[The accounts of the superintendents 
are examived and certified by one of the 
acting Commissionets, ‘and audited by the 
Comptroller.) 


OSWEGO CANAL. 


his salary and the 
$16,327 64 


cludin 
pay of lock tenders, 


CAYUGA AND SENECA CANAL. | 


the Superintendent of repairs, 
“ad including his salary and the _ 
pay of lock tenders; _ $9,685 32 













cluding» their salaries and 


the pay of lock tenders, 9,616 19 
CROOKED LAKE CANAL. 

By William C. Bouck, “1-70 
By the ne Aimar of repairs, 
inéluding his'salary and the 

pay of lock tenders, 3,566 56 

CHENANGO CANAL. e 

By William C, Bouck, 651,209 24 


Under the “Act to improve the inlet of 
the Cayuga Lake,” the Commissioners 
have entered into a contract for,the opens 
ing of a channel, across, the bar at the 
mouth of the inlet of the Cayuga Lake, in 
the town of Ithaca, so as to admit, in times 
of low water, the passing of vessels draw- 
ing five feet water, and for constructing a 
pier for the protection of. said channel. 
The work is let to efficient contractors ; 
and is to be completed by the first day of 
January, 1837. : 

S. Van Rexsseiagr, 
ye Sig Oat 

on RLL, JF. 
January 26, 1836.” ve + 





Venoorry of Water.WuHtets iN THE 
Nicut.—Popular notions must always be 
a subject of curiosity and interest to philo. 
soplical inquirers, whether these notions 
are founded on observation, or confounded 
withf superstition; and we are not aware 
that any popular notion is more twee 4 
diffused among millers (though many 
them may not believe in it,) than that which 
ascribes a greater velocity in the — than 
in the day, to a water-wheel under the same 
head. . Why there should be any difference, 
none of the believers in this doctrine have 
even been able satisfactorily toexplain. To 
argue egninet it has been futile qeerapee 
early prejudice was stronger than the, pow- 
ers SF reheat and therefore we eeligt oie 
remained that could prove effectual, but te 
bring it to the test of experiment. For this 
labor we are indebted. to..Professor Cleave- 
land. His statement, which follows, is con- 
tained in a letter to Professor Silliman, and 
published in the American Journal of. Sci- 
ence and the Arts. , 

«In a former letter, I mentioned the opin- 
ion existing in this part-of the country, that 
saw-mills move faster .during ‘the night 
than the day., The explanation usually given 
by the workmen. is, that. the. air .becomes 
heavier after sunset. * 

“T selected a fine day in August, and re- 
quested that all the mill-gates might remain 
stationary for twelve hours. At 2 o’clock 
P. M., I suspended a barometer in the mill ; 
ithe. pressure of the atmosphere was. equal 
to 30.19 inches ; the temperature of the wa- 
ter just before it passed the mill-gate, was 
72°\Fahr. .The log was then detached from 
the saw, and the number of revolutions. 
the wheel, being repeatedly, counted by dif- 
ferent persons, was 96 in a ‘minute. At 
midnight Iagain visited the same mill: The 
barometer stood at 30.26 inches, the pres. 





sure of the atmosphere having éacreased 
seven hundreths of an inch. tempera- 
ture 72°, the, same, Ps] 


of the water was 72°,. 
he ng observation, 
th reeiog Pata nn y 
was found to revolve peliinehy 


96 
a minute, showing the same velocity as at 
the preceding noon. The depth of the wa- 
ter was the i 





CHEMUNG CANAL. mee 
William C. Bouck, nie, aS 9 
Superintendents of repairs, in. 





wor ety the the 
creer oie 














No, Il. 
A SYSTEM OF FINANCE. 


To rue HonorasLe THE LeGisLATURE 


or tHe Strate or New-York: 


As it must be always acceptable to Legislators of ability and 
integrity to see fair discussion on subjects upon which they have 
to legislate, to assist them in coming at the best results for the 
good of the State, I propose to consider the subject of Finance, 
and have invited the public to a candid investigation—to the end 
we may adopt the system I shall offer—improve upon it—or 
suggest a better one—and I respectfully solicit the consideration 
of the members of the Honorable the Legislature to the same— 
to act in their wisdom as their guardianship of: the whole State 
shall dictate. 


Since taxation is only advisable where necessary to raise 
funds, or support the credit of the State, we will first consider if 
a system can be so framed upon our present resources, as may 
warrant our doing without them—and if we cannot sustain this, 
we will next examine to what extent taxation be most advisable, 
and in what shape it should Gome before the people. 


The amount required for the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, is stated by the Comptroller; and for works of Internal Im- 
provement, there is a point beyond which we cannot advance with 
good economy, inasmuch as the number of the laborers to be had 
for such works must be known, and I have not the material for such 
an estimate; but taking the bills before the House, will suppose an 
annual expenditure of two millions as much as required—one mil- 
lion for the enlargement of the old, or constructing a new Erie Ca- 
nal—half a million for the Black River, and half a million for the 
Olean Canals, should the Legislature pass those bills. 

This sum of two millions we shall probably find more than 
will be yearly expended. 


In the system I now offer, I propose to keep the revenues of 
the General Fund distinct—and to create an Internal Improve- 
ment Fund, such as was offered in the Resolution in the Internal 
Imvrovement Convention, which I copy, as comprising all I de- 
sire to say on the subject. 


“ Resolved, That this Convention respectfully recommend to 
the Honorable the Legislature the propriety of forming a separate 
fund, which shall be called the General Improvement Fund, which 
shall be kept distinct from all other resources of the State—and 
into which shall be received all the revenues of all the State In- 
ternal Improvements, and against which shall be charged the 
disbursements incurred in said works, as well as the interest on 
loans contracted for constructing and improving all State Internal 
Improvements, and the residue, when any, form a Sinking Fund 
for the liquidation of such loans.” 


It will be seen, if such a system as this should meet the appro- 
bation of the Legislature, that it will be necessary that they recon- 
sider the legislation of last season, which appropriated all the 
tolls to the enlargement of the Erie Canal, which appears the 
more extravagant, when we consider the claims of the other parts 
of the State. Was there no other district of this vast Dominion 
containing more than 45 thousand square miles, 27,680,839 acres 
of assessed land, and more than two millions of inhabitants, all of 
whom have borne taxation for a series of years to build up this 
eountry on the line of the Erie Canal like a garden?’ Was there 
none other then, and now, in need of fostering aid in turn—that 
to the State revenues for the last 20 years, 10 more were added 
for that one district, at the very time it was indebted to the State 
10. millions ofdollars. (See Compt. R. N. 5, page 64.) 


The system of Finance I now offer, I hope will be found more 
to all parts of the State ; it is framed wpon our present 
cosine grads Moa afr cent Jie opiate 
ment, with ing any debt for those—and for the expendi- 
sald @Pies wllhons qf dolers annually for the next 10 years on 


AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


Internal Improvement; and whereby the payment of the while 


|| 20 millions shall be made within five years after the expenditurt, 


This system may be extended, or contracted from time to 
time, and at.no one period shall have made more debt than half 
the sum expended, and at all times have a revenue of about a 
million a year for the liquidation of such debt as may have been 
incurred when improvements shall stop. 


One of the first principles in all legislation should be to sim- 
plify the work as much as practicable ; in an affair of Finance of 
the Public Revenues which are intended for the understanding of 
all the people, this arrangement should be a cardinal point, never 
lost sight of. ‘This system has that merit—for while there is evi- 
dently a strong desire for Internal Improvement, there is a feverish 
anxiety with some, least these Improvements should involve the 
State in debt and taxation. Make then the system so simple that 
the ignorant as well as the indolent can comprehend it without 
study ; then the grumblers who have nothing to lose cannot mis- 
lead, and prudent Mynheer, who puffs his segar, and counts up 
his thousands, may not be disturbed amidst the fumes of his 
smoke, in his pleasing musings, by counting his contributions to 
wild speculations in Internal Improvement: all these considera- 
tions I shall endeavor to realize. 





The able Report of the Comptroller on the Finances does cre- 
dit to the State and to himself for executing his trust in so satis- 
factory a manner—so clear, yet so in detail that every one by 
his own fireside is enabled to form his own opinion of what is 
required, as well as if he was in the Assembly Chamber. 


By this Report, N. 5, page 14, the Comptroller states the re- 
ceipts to the General Fund for tke current year, from the 
auction and salt duties, - - - - $200,000 

From bonds for Oswego lands, - - 115,878 
Sundry items of revenue, (particulars page 5,) 62,200 


$378,078 
And pages 5 and 6, he estimates the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government for the current year, 
oe ae te be 
In this account it will be seen he charges 
the deficiencies in the lateral Canals 
which I propose to provide for, - 61,600 


323,000 


Here then is ample provision for the civil list for the current 
year. 


In said Report, page 15, the Comptroller says: “ If the Gene- 
ral Fund is relieved from the amount of drafts upon it to make 
up the deficiencies in the revenues of the lateral Canals, the 
restoration of the auction and salt duties to this fund, will enable it 
hereafter to sustain the ordinary expenses of the Government ;” 
and at pages 10, 15, itis seen the Comptroller includes the ability 
to pay the interest on the General Fund debt; and at page 13 
he estimates the total nett revenues from auction and salt duties 
to be $350,000. = 


We have shown by the items in the Comptroller’s Report am- 
ple provision for the ordinary expenses of the Government, as 
well for this as for future years. They are no visionary 
speculations. ‘The Comptroller says, in somany words, “ Give 
me but these revenues, and free me from the charge of the deficien- 
cies of the lateral Canals, and they are sufficient.” -Hehas these 
revenues, and we propose to provide for the deficiencies in the 
lateral Canals: these amonnt to only $61,600, and are yearly 
decreasing. 


We propose next to provide the ways and means for our annual 
expenditure of two millions for Internal Improvements: a vast 








difference between these and $350,000. Yourscrutiny I invite— 
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yost candor I shall count upon. 
p= sufficient for accidents, show where—correct the. esti- 


ate. We have but one common end to attain: the prosperity’ 


@ the whole State—the advancement of Internal Improvements 
with prudence. But if I am reasonable—if the whole system is 
upon a statesman-like view, prudent, yet liberal—husbandjng the 
revenues, and yet providing means for aiding all parts of the State, 
then I count upon the support of all. I ask of Legislatures man- 
fully to act upon it, and of our public journals of ail parties, as 
the circulators and promoters of all legislation for the goud of all 
parts of the State, to unite in recommending this system. It is 
in reality the only true and fair and patriotic system—a system 
which considers the whole State as equally entitled to the benefits 
oflegislation. In consideration of so much moment, it is worthy 
the immediate attention and expression of every patriot. 


By Canal Commissioners’ Report 4, page 6, the estimated 
surplus for the current year, ending 30th Sept., 1836, will be 
$875,995. From page 7, we may consider $700,000 of this a 
disposable fund, and that this season will be spent in making 
surveys, contracts, &c., to enable the work to begin in 1837. 


Said Report, N. 4—page 35 :— 


Sept. 30, 1835.—Tolls on Erie and Champlain 


Canals, 1,433,456 38 
' Oswego Canal, 26,593 85 
Cayuga and Seneca Canal, 19,734 82 
Chemung “ 4,167 40 
Crooked Lake ss 1,822 64 
———_ $1,485,775 09 
Expenses on Erie and Cham- 
plain,—deducting interest 
charged on loans, will be 
paid, 463,420 18 
Oswego—including interest, 
payable on loans, 36,045 51 
Cayuga and Seneca, “ “ « 22,087 33 
Chemung, “ “ % «4 « 28,036 09 
Crooked Lake,“ “ “ « 10,065 99 
Chenango— interest on the 
whhole debt of two millions 
at 5 per cent., 100,000 00 


we 660,665 10 
After paying the interest and deficiencies on 
all the Canal loans, there remains a nett 
revenue, in 1835, of $825,109 99 
In the Legislative Reports of last year, the Canal Commission- 
ers estimate 12 per cent. as the annual average increase of Tolls 
upon those of the preceding year: this would give for 1836 an 
increase of $178,293. M. Beardsley, in his late Report in the 
Senate, meaning, as it would seem, to be within the estimate, 
takes $160,000. We will leave the $100,000 for contingencies, 
and take but the $60,000. 


Upon these practical results, tested by the experience of years, 
we propose our scheme of Finance, for providing the two mallions 
for our annual expenditures. 


For 1837.—The first year, 
take nett revenue for 1835, 


round numbers, 800,000 
Increase for 1836, this season, 60,000 
Increase for 1837, work begins, 60,000 
Nett revenue for 1837, 920,000 
Commencing this year to ex- 

pend annually two millions, 

must borrow 1,080,000 

2,000,000 


Here we have provided two millions to be 
expended in 1837 on Internal Improve- 


ment, and created a debt of 1,080,000 
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nett revenue for 1837, 920,000 


Increase 60,000—980,000 





. Deductinterest on 1,080,000 debt, 























at 44 per cent. 48,600 
931,400 
Balance of two millions to be 
borrowed, 1,068,600 
Increase of debt, $1,068,600 
Expenditure for 1838, $2,000,000 
Debt, $2,148,600 
For 1839.—3d year. The 
nett revenue for 1838, 980,000 
Increase, 60,000—1,040,000 
Deduct interest on 2,148,400 at 
44 per cent. 96,678 
943,322 
Balance of two millions to be bor- 
rowed, 1,056,678 
Increase of debt, 1,056,678 
Expenditure for 1839, $2,000,000 
Debt, $3,205,079 
For 1840.—4thyear. The 
nett revenue for 1839, 1,040,000 . 
Increase, 60,000—1,100,000 
Interest on debt 3,205,078, at 44 
per cent., 144,228 
955,772 
Balance of two millions to be bor- . 
rowed, 1,044,228 
Increase of debt, 1,044,228 
Expenditure for 1840, 2,000,000 
Debt, 4,249,306 
For 1841.—5th year. Nett 
revenue for 1840, 1,100,000 
Increase, 60,000—1,160,000 
Deduct interest on 4,249,306 debt 
at 4} per cent., 191,218 ' 
968,782 
Balance of two millions to be bor- 
rowed, 1,031,218 
Increase of debt, 1,031,218 
Expenditure for 1841, 2,000,000 
Total amount of debt on 30th Sept., 1841, 5,280,524 


It is seen we have included all the Canals now a char; upon 
the Government, and paid all their deficiencies ; and allow! 
the Chenango Canal barely to keep itself in . repair,y«we 
have assumed to pay $100,000, the yearly interest on its two 
million debt, from this time, that we have not included in 
this estimate the $700,000 surplus of this year, and yet in five 
years we shall have expended ten millions on Internal Improve- 
ments, and contracted only a debt of five millions. 


After the same progression in ten years, we will have expended 





twenty millions, and have ‘a debt of ten millions, with a nett’ 








revenue, after paying the interest on this debt, of one million a 
year to redeem it in, and all this from our present works. 


There is no reasonable calculation why the Contingent Fund 
should be drawn upon: if this is cast it will not vary much from 
three millions at the end of ten years, and be so much to deduct 
from the ten million debt. It is not intended this shall be kept a 
separate fund : it is set aside to show the ample means the sys- 
tem provides: and yet all these do not give the system its rea- 
sonable advantages. \ Before we shall have expended the twenty 
millions the Erie Canal will have been enlarged, or made new ; 
the Black River, and the Olean Canals, or other works com- 

leted, all adding their revenues from this expenditure, not a dol- 
of which has been considered in this estimate ; that when we 
take into calculation the proportional enlargement and capabilities 
of the Erie Canal, with the increase of tolls, from the great growth 
of our own and the Western States, and their Internal Improve- 


ments acting as so many feeders to our revenue, who can say he. 


thinks the debt will then exceed 
sense of others to calculate how much. 





: I submit to the good 


I have allowed so much for contingencies, that, if the estimate 


‘ is objected to, I think the Legislature would find no difficulty in 





The Canal Commissioners this last season have been obliged 
to pay 24 per cent. premium to buy up their debt, to'save this loys, 
or the alternative of'lending surplus funds. I propose this diffé- 
ence in our system of borrowing : to pay 4} per cent. interest, am 
the lenders, instead of bidding a premium, bid down the time wé 
shall be free to pay in. 

Let it always be borne in mind, the Legislature last season had 
voted all our revenues to the enlargement of the Erie Canal, and 
his Excellency the Governor, in his Message,and the Comptroller, 
in his Report, had no alternative but to let the Internal Improve- 
ments stop, or recommend a tax; and they did all that public 
officers could do in their situations. I may be excused in re- 
spectfully recommending a re-consideration of that appropriation, 
and to adopt a system which will afford that Canal all they would 
now get, and will also enable the Legislature to assist all other 
parts of the State. This system is now submitted for examina- 
tion and an impartial opinion—it is so simple, it will take but little 
time to understand and decide its merits, if it has them—if approv- 
ed of, let every journal, let every one who has interest, exert it to 
induce the Legislature to adopt it. If this system be adopted, 
shall we require any tax for Internal Improvements? Answer, 
then, in candor. 


TAX OR NO TAX. 





farming out the ccntract. 











March17, 1836. 








LAKE ERIE STEAMBOATS. boats is 9,634 tons. Their original cost 
The following article relative tothe steam-|| “28 2° far from $1,150,000. 
boats on Lake Erie, is extracted from the. The present number of boats on the Lake 
Bethel Magazine, published in this city. is 34; the aggregate tonnage of which is 
It is bui a part of the original, but contains 8,000 tons. The capitel now, invested in 
much useful information.—[Buffalo Jour.] gah rcs ween; A : S 
: d ing.— expenses 
gow Heh pig ee ruaning those.boats which perform regular 
ree, ¢ ra $e, und Vaptams. |lirips through the lake, including wages of 
Names of Boat 1en ‘Ton- = Mastersin ||men, wood, provisions and ordivary contin- 
: built. nage. 1835. | gencies, 1s from $100 to $150 per day each, 
ee ame me making the yearly expe:.ses of each bout 
> p : . 46 $25,800. The time of running is usually 
aroline, do 45 Baletine. seve months,from May Ist to December Ist. 
Henry Clay, 1824 301 Wood.—The amount of wood consumed 
Niagara, do 156 by a sieamboat during a trip, (through the 
ey 1825 219 lake and back,) is from one to three hun- 
heldon Thompson, do 241 dred cords, averaging, probably, 150 cords. 
Pioneer, do 129 Each boat performs between thirty and 
William Penn, 1826 250 Dwight. thirty-five trips in a season, and of course 
William Peacock, 1829 120 E. W. Pratt.|iconsumes 5,000 cords of wood. The whole 
ae sa _ - om - ey amount consumed by 24 boats, the number 
Perseverance, 1832 92 the lake “would be. 190,000 cords. "Thc 
e lake, w > 120, ords. 
Michigan, ‘ 1833 472 C. Blake. smaller sgn > ha pat on Ae 
Daniel Webster, do 376 M. Tyler. rivers, use probably 30,000, which makes 
gto. = os R.C. Bristol. ge amount consumed, 150,000 cords. 
cle Sam Ce) he price of wood i t different 
Pennsylvania, do 805 L. Allen. ports from $1.50 to $2.00 pencord—average 
Gov. Marcy, do 61 S. Chase. price $1.75, which makes the average cost 
qe do ad - — of phy consumed by steamboats, over 
q q . Pratt. $25, a year. y 
Washington, do 609 Men satan and their Wages.—The 
Gen. Brady ‘as pe Cobb. number oO bende one oA on seamboats 
, ’ . Burtis. which run through the’ lake, is from 20 to 
ata Jackson, ba Fa 4 Fag - — a et iboats ngs oe from 
> - J. Titus. |/8 to 15 han . b 
General Porter, do 352 W. Norton. |imen siguyed in hendiasting be cana 
United States, do 366 A. E. Hart. |lnavigation of the lake is about one thou- 
North America, do 361 Appleby. sand. 
5 oe ! Faker, The wages pebich fine ren are pl poe, 
-febard. |laccording to the ran dt d of busi- 
Maj.Jack Downing, do 45 ~ pet hess which ton sede, as fellows: ” 
Charles Townsend, do $12: S. Fox. First m th. from 36 t 40 
Com, Perry, do* $52 Wilkinson. || Socond mate do. 18 to 
Columbus, do $92 A. Walker. || Stewart do “poe 
azeppa, : a 80 edie ~ Hd to a 
rt Fulton, do 368 R. Hart. We se rag en 
W. F. P. Tayi a yheelmen, ts) 15 to 20 
_£aylor, do 125 C, Myrick. || Firemen, do 18 
Tonnage and Capital—The whole num-|| Sailors, do 16 
ber of steamboats which have been built and|| 1st cock, do 25 
put in operation upon Lake Erie from the|| 2d do do 18 
commencement of this kind of nay; it ‘$d do do 10 
is’ 89. The amount of tonnage of thes i Other harids,, do from ito 15 








Towards the end of the coming May there 
is to be in Baltimore an exhibition of manu- 
factured articles of all kinds, on the plan 
of the yearly exhibitions of the American 
Institute, New-York. To the public spirit 
of the managers and officers of the Balti- 
more Lyceum is our city indebted for this 
undertaking. Those gentlemen have al- 
ready put forth to the public on a printed 
sheet, the rules and regulations to be ob- 
served at the exhibition, which will com- 
mence on the 25th of May, and continue 
for three days, from 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing toten at night. Premiums will be giv- 
en for the best specimens of a variety of ar- 
ticles enumerated. 

We trust that all_interested will engage 
in the scheme zealously. Such exhibitions, 
which are given annually in other cities, 
have an excellent effect in promoting a 
spirit of improvement in the useful arts.— 
[Baltimore American.) 





Steam vs. Warer.—The Portsmouth 
Journal makes a statement, based upon ac- 
tual experiment, by which it appears that 
the manufacture of cotton by steam mills, 
in seaport towns, may very successfully 
compete with the best water power in the 
interior. ‘he cost of operating a mill at 
Lowell, of 10,000 spindles, is put down at 
150 dollars per week; that of asteam pow- 
er, at 125 dollars—making a difference in 
favor of steam of 25 dollars per week. 





Ratnway Iron—Advance in Prices.— 
We have been favored with @ letter from 
Gerarp Ratston, Esq. who was travel- 
ling in Great Britain, from which. we learn 
that a great advance has taken place in the 
price of Railroad Iron. It could hardly be 
otherwise when so many Railroads are in 
course of construction. 





STEAMBoaTS.—By a communication in a 
late number of the Pittsburg. Gazette, we 
learn that at that place, during the last year, 
46 new steamboats have been built, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 8,200. This, we 
believe, is‘a' larger amount than has been 
built by any other city of the Union in the 
same time. 
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_ ADVOCATE OF INTPRNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





PALMER’S PATENT EXCAVATING AND SELF-LOADING 
A Fig. 1. 


CART, 
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Fig. 2. PALMER'S PATENT EXCAVATING AND 


— | SELF-LOADING CART. 

w N a 1 In this railway age, an invention which 
is represented to- be capable of effecting’a 
saving of no less than “500 per cent.” in 
A | A the time and jabor attending these fun- 
damental railway operations, cutting and 
embanking, will be readily allowed to be 
one deserving of all possible attention. 
| o P 9 Whether so prodigious a saving could be 
] actually realised by the apparatus we are 
0 N about to describe, practice only cam de. 

A termine ; and, for the present, we are ins 
clined to think that to expect so much 
from it, is to take rather a sanguine view 
of its capabilities. But we aresure every 
Et ° mechanical reader will join with us, at 
{ P all events, in admiring the ingenuity and 
: = skill with which it has been constructed. 
LJ Fig. 1 is a side-elevation of Mr. Pal- 
L aK x //t mer’s excavating and self-loading cart ; 

K fig. 2, an end-view; and fig. 3, a sec- 
2 - tional view through the axle. 

The cart, it will be seen; is of the ordi- 
nary size ; it may be drawn by one ortwo 
horses, and will ho'd half a ton. AA 
(fig. 2) are the wheels, the rims of which 
are hollow, open on the inside, and divided 
by the projecting partitions B B into as 
many separate chambers, as there are 
spokes; CC are iron cutters or excava- 
tors, resembling plough-shares, one to 
each wheel, which scoop out the earth, 
and throw it upon the projecting parti. 
tions BB, which, as the wheels revolve, 
discharge the earth into the body of the 
cart H; Dis a beam, to which each ex- 
cavator is secured by two strong bolts; 
and E, a lever, with a hooked termina. 
tion, to which a chain G, proceedi 
from the excavator D, is attached,” 
that by the turning of this lever the 
cavator may be adjusted to ‘an ‘de 
required, or raised altogether whem the 
cart has completed its load. The means 
provided for emptying the cart are shown 
in fig. 2. The bottom is divided ‘into 
two parts I I, which are connected by the 
bars K K to a chain eo Pp 
round a projecting iron or pully N, 
M isa vie bane, which, being ap. 
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plied te the rod N, opens or shuts the 
bottom leaves of the cart at pleasure.— 
P P are strong horizontal bars made fast 
to the body of the cart, both in front and 
at back; R R, diagonal braces, which 
Connect the upper and lower bars P P; 
and 8 §, braces, proceeding from the nave 
of the wheel to the bars P P. On the 
uppermost of these bars, immediately 
above the letter O,; there is a stopper to 
retain the winch.handle when necessary. 

The cart is stated to have been “ seen at 

work by many engineers, who have all 
iven their most decided approbation. of 
ut.” A model of it may be seen at Mr. 
Hendriee’, in Oxford-street. 

Me. George Vaughan Palmer, the in- 
ventor, is now, we regret to say, number- 
ed with the dead. In a slight biographical 
notice of him, with which we have been 
favored by a friend, it is stated that he was 
a native of Worcester, where he was borin, 
June, 1786 ; and a descendant of the an- 
cient family of the Vaughans of Trebaried, 
county Brecon, and Hargest Court, Here- 
fordshire. From early infancy he evinced 
a strong taste for mechanical pursuits ; 
and, had he been longer spared to the 
world, would probably have risen to emi- 
nence as aninventor. Great part of his 
time was devoted, for some years previous 
to his death, to the construction of his ex- 
cavating-cart; and he had but just com- 
pleted, and ‘secured his right to it by a 
patent, when he was seized with a rapid 
decay, of which he died in June, 1834, 
leaving a widow and four children, for 
whose benefit the patent is now to be sold. 
-~[London. Mechanics’ Magazine. ] 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE ESSEX AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY, 


At Danvers, September 30, 1835, at their Annual 
Cattle-Show. 3 


BY DANIEL P. KING. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

The seventeenth anniversary of your So- 
ciety has brought together the farmers of 
the county, to exchange their friendly greet- 
ings and heartfelt congratulations; it has 
given you opportunity to renew and extend 
your acquaintaince amongst men of com- 
mon habits, feelings and pursuits—to take 
by the hand many practical and enterprising 
husbandmen in whom you have long been 
interested—men who have instructed and 
encouraged you by their precepts, their ex- 
ample and their success; it has redeemed 
one day from the busy round of a farmer’s 
ever active life, and devoted it to social in- 
tercourse, and sober, manly enjoyment. 
Had your Society been productive of no 
greater benefits, it would still have deserved 
all the countenance and encouragement 
which it has received from the State and 
from an enlightened community. But so- 
cial enjoyment and an occasional relaxation 
ae coy ag of business are not 

¥, nor Principal benefits which 
have resulted from your association. It 
has exerted a powerful influence, by awa- 
kening a spirit of inquiry and emulation, by 





introducing new varieties of vegetables and 
fruits, an improved stock of cattle and im- 
proved methods of husbandry, by exposing 
erroneous but long cherished opinions, by 
diffusing knowledge and encouraging enter- 
prise and industry. A-worthy clergyman, 
himself a practical farmer, says that the ex- 
pense of cultivation in the county of Ply- 
mouth had been thought to exceed the 


‘amount derived from it; but that the Agri- 


cultural Society has proved that labor and 
skill can make even despised soils produc- 
tive., “ I suppose,” says he, ‘ that ten bush- 
els of rye to the acre, twenty of Indian corn, 
one ton of English hay, and two hundred 
bushels of, potatoes, were formerly consid- 
ered as average crops. Since premiums 
have been offered, we have claims for from 


forty to fifty bushels of rye, from one hun- 


dred and fifteen to one hundred and twenty- 
two of Indian corn, from three to four tons 
of English hay, and from four to five hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes. Our improve- 
ments have not been confined to single 
acres ; inseveral instances, the products of 
entire farms have been more than quadru- 
pled.” I will not say that the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society has effected so much good, 
or that it has effected all the good of which 
it is capable—but I will say, without the fear 
of contradiction, that your Society has done 
more good, much more good, than it has 
ever had credit for. And I ask the observ- 
ing, experienced, practical farmers, who 
compose so large a part of this. audience, if] 
within fifteen or twenty years, the produce 
of many farms within their knowledge has 
not been nearly doubled? Have not the 
crops of hay, of corn, and of other kinds of 
grain, increased on an average from-fifty to 
one hundred per cent.? Have not ploughs 
and other agricultural. implements been 
much improved? Do not you more fre- 
quently hear of cows which yield from fif- 
teen to twenty quarts of milk per day, and 
which make from ten to sixteen pounds of 
butter in a week? Are not working oxen 
of handsomer appearance, better trained and 
more powerful? If you answer yes, as I 
believe you will with united voices, to what 
causes will you attribute the improvement ? 
I ask honest, practical, discriminating far- 
mers to what cause they can attribute the 
improvement but to the influence of Agri- 
cultural Societies, to the impulse they have 
given to enterprise, to the spirit of emula- 
tion they have awakened, and to the know- 
ledge they have been the means of diffusing ? 
The influence of such associations is not al- 
ways direct and obvious; like that of the 
dew and the air, it is a blessing too common, 
noiseless and unostentatious, to be felt or 
acknowledged by the inconsiderate and un- 
reflecting. There are few men who will 
be long content to follow a rough, hilly and 
circuitous path, while their neighbor travels 
a smooth, direct and pleasant road, which 
brings him with more expedition and safety 
to his journey’s end: there are few. farmers 
who will be content to toil and drudge from 
year to year in the same dull round which 
their fathers followed for a bare subsistence, 
while they see their more enterprising neigh- 
bors in the full tide of successful experi- 
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ment, becoming richer and more prosper- 


ous from having adopted the improved me- 
thods of husbandry. Does any farmer se~ 
riously complain that he has derived no 
benefit from Agricultural Societies, that he 
has not been instructed by their publica- 
tions, that he has not been enlightened by 
the knowledge they have diffused? If tha. 
farmer has not connected himself with the 
Society, has not read its publications nor 
followed its recommendations, it would be 
no less unreasoable for him to complain that 
his corn would not vegetate before he had 
committed it to the earth and while it re- 
mained in his granary—it would be no less 
unreasonable than the complaint of the hy- 
pochondriac that he is not warmed by the 
sun, while he secludes himself in his cham- 
ber and bars his doors and his windows. 
Many farmers have suffered their minds to 
be prejudiced by an unfounded and an un- 
reasonable distrust of Agricultural Societies, 
as encouraging and sanctioning book farm- 
ing. Itmay not be unprofitable to inquire 
how books on husbandry are cpmpiled. A 
practical farmer in Andover, for instance, 
has raised large crops or potatoes, another 
in Haverhill has had great success in the 
cultivation of rye, another in Newbury has 
raised superior wheat for successive years, 
and many other famers in various parts of 
the country, have been successful in the 
cu'tivation of the several crops to which they 
have given particular attention ; actuated 
by the scriptural injunction to “do good and 
communicate,” they write detailed accounts 
of their several methods of cultivation, and 
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well read and experienced ; he carefully ex- 
amines the communications, received from 
sources which he knows are entitled to con- 
fidence, he arranges them, winnows out the 
grain, and garners it up in a book. And 
now is there any thing like legerdemain or 
cunning in this? Is there any thing sus- 
picious about it?’ Had you visited any one 
of the farmers who have made a communi- 
cation, and witnessed with your own eyes 
his field luxuriant with the growing crop, or 
burdened with the ripened harvest, and heard 
the detail of his management, you would 
not have hesitated to believe his statement, 
nor to adopt his practice. The mere act of 
publishing it cannot make his statement the 
less deserving your confidence, nor the im- 
provement the less valuable. We will sup- 
pose that for the purpose of making further 
inquiries and explanations, the gentleman to 
whom the communications were sent, in- 
vites his fricnds in the different sections of 
the country to meet him on an appointed 
day ; they come together and discuss what 
methods of husbandry are best calculated to 
make abundant harvests, and freely express 
their opinion on all subjects connected with 
rural economy. These practical farmers 
derive so much pleasure and satisfaction 
from the interview, that they resolve to have 
regular meetings at stated intervals, and for 
the sake of encouraging experiments, and 
promoting improvements and industry, they 
determine, from funds in their possession, 
to offer premiums to succussful competi- 
tors... Here is an Agricultural Society, and 
here is a Cattle Show. Is there in all this 





any thing of combination or treason? Is 


send them to a common friend, a farmer - 
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there any thing 
of the people or the safety of the Common- 
wealth? Your Society has to contend with 
the coldness and indifference of its friends, 
rather than with the malice of its enemies 
—it has no open and declared enemies, and 
I am sure that you have no wish to conjure 
them up merely for the sake of giving them 
battle. You have beat your swords into 
ploughshares and your spears into pruning 
hooks—you delight more to train the vine 
than to bend the bow, to swing the scythe 
than to wield the lance. The well cultiva- 
ted field is the field of the farmer’s glory ; 
his highest ambition, to improve it; if he 
has doubled the produce of his farm, he feels 
that he has achieved a nobler victory than 
if he had conquered armies or subdued em- 
pires.. And we invite the yeomanry of the 
country to join in this honorable competi- 
tion—we invite practical farmers, the men 
of broad shoulders, muscular arms and 
strong hands, to connect themselves with 
the Society, and by their experience and 
their example, to help in the promotion of 
its interests and the advancement of its pros- 
perity. Your united efforts can make this 
institution an honor and a blessing to the 
whole farming community. Will you not 
use your endeavor to strengthen and sustain 
a Society which was formed for your advan- 
tage, and which subsists only for your bene- 
fit?’ In recommending to you to try ex- 
periments and to study the periodicals and 
books devoted to husbandry, I do not ad- 
vise you to an universal and indiscriminate 
adoption of any man’s rules or opinions. I 
would not have a farmer go into the field 
with a book in one hand and a hoe in the 
other; such a practice would lead him to 
the result of a certain visionary farmer who 
complained “ that the carles and cart avers 
make it all, and the carles and cart avers 
eat it all”—the labor and expense of culti- 
vation more than balance the value of the 
crop. But the farmer should read and 
ponder and deliberate ; he should study and 
reflect, and adopt such rules and methods 
as he finds applicable to his own soil and 
circumstances. A judicious practice, en- 
lightened by sound theory and science, will 
effect wonders for Agriculture, the mother 
and nurse of the arts, as it has done for all 
her children and dependants. Unless the- 
ory and practice walk hand in hand, mutu- 
ally helping and encouraging each other, 
we cannot hope that Agriculture will keep 
pace with the improvements of the day, or 
that she will ever arrive to the, perfection 
of which she is capable. 

But let it not be inferred from these re- 
marks, that the public interest in the subject 
of agriculture has declined, that the per- 
manence of this Society is in danger, or 
that its prospects are less promising than 
they have been. This large and respecta- 
ble assembly would contradict such an 
opinion ; the long and regularly increasing 
list..of, members. would confute.it. The 
number of animals in your pens, the well 
contested ploughing match, the products of 
the dairy, the exhibition of manfactured ar- 
ticles, elegant and varied in their qualities, 
are; satisfactory evidence that the useful- 
ness and prosperity of your Society have 










hibited on this occasion are witnesses “f 
the increasing interest in the object of your 
association, too welcome and beautiful to 
be overlooked. . We hail these signs as 
omens of good for the future, not doubtful 
nor uncertain. From the examination of} 
all these fruits and flowers, the products of 
the earth, the beasts of the field, the beau- 
tiful specimens of the cunning workmanship 
of ingenious hands—all made for man’s use 
and enjoyment—from the liberal abundance 
of those’well furnished tables, we have come 
up into this temple of the Lord to offer Him 
the incense of deeply affected and grateful 
hearts. Ry hymns, and solemn prayer, and 
thanksgivings, we have testified our grati- 
tude for the regular return of summer and 
winter, seed time and harvest, for His loving 
kindness which has crowned the: year, and 
for His tender mercies which are over all 
His works. - But our professions of grati- 
tude are like false blossoms on the vine, 
beguiling us with the hope of fruit, if they 
are not accompanied by grateful conduct as 
well as by grateful affections—they are like 
fungous ears on our corn stalks, fair in their 
outward appearance, but within full of all 
uncleanliness, if they are not followed by 
obedient, virtuous lives. To a benevolent 
benefactor, a proper improvement of ‘the 
gift is the most acceptable acknowledgment. 
Have we as farmers made such a practical 
acknowledgment for the blessings by which 
we are sutrounded? Have we no neglect- 
ed corner over which the lazy demon of 
‘sloth has long brooded in slugglish inac- 
|tivity, and which the busy hand of indus- 
try would make as blooming and as fruit- 
ful as a garden? Have we no meadow 
abandoned to bulrushes, flags, and croak- 
ing frogs, which a little draining and dress- 
ing would cover with valuable crops? Are 
‘not our pastures infested with briars, this- 
itles and bushes? Are there not in our 
\fields hosts of weeds contending with the 
corn and potatoes for the mastery, and 
which will certainly gain the victory unless 
we come to the rescue? Are there by our 
walls no belts of bushes, every year making 
wider and wider encroachment upon our 
cultivated lands? Are there in our fields, 
no loose rocks and heaps of stones, obstruct- 
ing the plough and the scythe, and, like 
blotches on the fair face of beauty, disfig 

uring the prospect? Have we no ruinous. 
dilapidated fences tempting cattle otherwise 
orderly and well behaved, to overleapthe mo- 
desty of their nature, and to commit breaches 
against the peace of the neighborhood ‘ 
Have we in our gardens no. uninvited, in- 
truding guests, plants which we have neither 
sowed nor watered, which we might offer as 
a most acceptable dessert to those epicu- 
reans of our-esfablishment, who place the 
supreme good in pleasure—the pleasure of 
living at ease, of faring, luxuriously, and of 
growing fat? Is it not our fault that these 
idlers have no: better empioyment than to 
speculate and philosophize? Have we no 
rich alluvial deposits in ditches, swamp 
holes, or sunken meadows, from which we 
might make drafts that would return us a 
liberal interest? Have we no naked, hun- 
gry, exhausted fields with imploring accents) 
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us to come and dress, feed and re- 
cruit them?. In balancing our accounts, do 
we find that we owe no man aught except 
love and good will? Every good. farmer 
finds it pleasant and profitable to. keepa 
journal in which he notes every day’s.em- 
ployments and incidents ; in reviewing ours, 
do we find no necessary labor neglected? 
Is the place where our example and influ- 
ence are mogg felt, a pattern of order and 
neatness, of well re, ed as well 
as of a liberal abundance? | Is: the place 
where our affections centre, where we mest 
wish to be loved and hope to be remember- 
ed, is our home, the happy abode of peace 
and harmony and contentment? Have we 
discharged our soeial and moral obligations 
—our duties to ourselves and to our neigh- 
bor? We profess admiration and‘ grati- 
tude for the air we breathe, for the sun that 
warms and enlightens and cheers us, for the 
innumerable comforts of our existence, for 
this spacious, beautiful; and convenient 
world; but have we been faithful to that 
portion of His vineyard over which God has 
set us as stewards and overseers? If we 
can make satisfactory responses to thesé 
questicns, then have we cause for aceumu- 
lated gratitude, that, in the disposition and 
ability to improve and enjoy, He has given 
us the crowning blessing. 

An orator, with a mind well freighted 
with learning, or whose lighter imagination 
soars on bold, rapid, and graceful pinions, 
would lead his delighted audience back into 
distant ages, and over into foreign countries 
——he would tell you of Italy, once the gar- 
den of the world, now as degenerate in 
morals as in husbandry—of England, made 
one great specimen farm by thorough culti- 
vation and plentiful manuring-—he. would 
talk to you of Parnassus, and Tempe, and 
Helicon, of the beauties of nature, the deco- 
rations of art,and theembellisments of fancy. 
But I will not affect the learning I have not 
—I will not borrow wings which would but 
betray my awkwardness in the use of them. 
And it is not with foreign climes, nor anti- 
quity, it is not with poetry nor fiction, it is 
not with Hesperian lands nor with Eastern 
lands, that we, as farmers, havetodo. Let 
us recall our wandering thoughts, and fix 
them on our own times and_ neighbor- 
hood, on our own farms and homes. It is 
enough for us to know that farming has al- 
ways been an honorable pursuit when it has 
been honorably followed ; that it will always 
be an honorable, profitable, and fashionable 
occupation as long as men continue the 
somewhat inelegant, but not. altogether un- 
pleasant or unnecessary habit of eating and 
drinking. Let farmers’ remember» that 
they have inherited a character distinguish- 
ed for sobriety, honesty, temperance, indus- 
try, frugality, and manly independence’; 
let them strive to sustain and elevate this 
character. i j 

But my friends, a grave charge has been 
preferred against us, seriously affecting our 
character as good farmers and honest men, 
and I fear too many of us must plead guil- 
ty. We have been called extortionate and 
austere—not precisely charged with rob- 
bing widows’ houses or with reaping where 
we have not sown, but with extorting too 





























of them and of withholding their deserved 
wages : ‘we have been accused of croppi 
our lands severely without cultivating 
manuring them in any reasonable propor- 
tion, of —— our fields many years in 
succession till their over taxed, exhausted 
energies can yield us nothing more. The 
igh prices of labor and manure, and the 
ifficulty of obtaining them, have been al- 
leged as excuses for this thriftless and cruel 
practice, and there is something of truth 
and more of plausibility in the defence. As 
a remedy for these evils, and a sure way of 
improving your land, Ican do nothing bet- 
ter than to recommend to you the method 
ised for several years with great suc- 
cess by Elias Phinney, Esq., of Lexington. 
A farmer should use his eyes as well as his 
hands—he should be willing to learn from 
the experience of others as well as from 
his own. From the fields of Lexington we 
may learn lessons of husbandry as well as 
lessons of patriotism. There is nothing 
selfish or exclusive in the feelings of an en- 
lightened and enterprising farmer; with 
him, next to the pleasure of receiving infor- 
mation, is that of communicating instruc- 
tion. Without offering an apology to Mr. 
Phinney, I shall make an extract from his 
Address delivered before the Society of 
Middlesex Husbandmen and Manufacturers 
in’ 1830; nor shall I ask your indulgence 
for using the sentiments and words of an- 
other, for this may be the only part of my 
remarks which needs no indulgence. “In 
May, 1828, the field (the soil of which is 
thin loam upon a gravelly sub-soil) having 
lain three years to grass, and the crop of 
hay so light as to be worth not more than 
the expense of making, with a view of as- 
certaining the quantity of vegetable matter 
upon the surface, I took a single foot square 
of green sward, and after separating the 
roots and tops of the grasses from the loam 
and vegetable mould, it was found on weigh- 
inig to contain nine ounces of clear vege- 
table substance, giving, at that rate, over 
twelve and a quarter tons to the acre. This 
convinced me of the importance of taking 
some course, by which this valuable trea- 
sure might. be turned to good account. 
That a great part of this vegetable matter is 
exposed to useless waste, by the usual 
mode of ploughing, cross ploughing and 
harrowing, must be obvious to any one. 
In order, therefore, to secure this, as well as 
the light vegetable mould at and near the 
surface, which is liable to waste from the 
same causes, I had two acres of the green 
sward of this field turned over with the 
plough as smoothly as possible. After re- 
moving the’ outside furrow slices into the 
centre of the plough-land,. and thereby 
effecting the double purpose of covering the 
vacant space in the middle, and preventi 
idges at -the sides and‘ends, the field was 
‘hard ‘with:a loaded roller, by which 
the uneven parts: of the furrows were pressed 
down) and the whole:made smooth. It was 
a) horse harrow, but so lightly ‘as not to 
disturb:the sod. Twenty cart loads of com- 


post: manure, made’by mixing two parts of 


y||loam or peat mud with one of stable dung, | 
A||were then spread upon each acre. 


ting ||son, and has continued to yield two tons of 
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Tt was 
then harrowed again as before, and then the 
poorer part of the soil, which had been 
turned up, and remained upon the surface, 
was thereby mixed with the compose ma- 
nure. Corn was then planted in drills* 
upon the furrows, the rows being at the 
usual distance and parallel with the furrow. 
At hoeing time the surface was stirred by 
running a light plought between the rows, 
but not so deep, at this or the subsequent 
hoeing, as to disturb the sod. What Mr. 
Lorain calls the “ savage practice” of hill- 
ing up the corn, was cautiously avoided. 
In the early part of the season, my cornfield 
did not exhibit a very promising appear- 
ance; but as soon as the roots had ex- 
tended into the enriching matter beneath 
and began to expand in the decomposing 
sward, which had now become mellow, and 
more minutely divided by the fermentation 
of the confined vegetable substances be- 
neath, than it could have been by the plough 
or hoe, the growth became vigorous, and the 
crop, in the opinion of those who examined 
the field, not less than seventy bushels of 
corn to the acre. As soon as the corn was 
harvested, the stubble was loosened up by 
running a light horse plough lengthwise, 
through the rows, the surface then smoothed 
with a bush harrow, and one bushel of rye, 
with a sufficient quantity of herd’s grass and 
red top seed, to the acre, was then sowed, 
the ground again harrowed and rolled. The 
crop of rye was harvested in July following, 
and the two acres yielded sixty-nine anda 
half bushels of excellent grain, and over 
five tons of straw. The grass seed, sowed 
with the rye, took well, and the present sea- 
son I took, what those who secured the crop 
judged to be two and a half tons of the very 
best of hay from each acre. 

Thus, with one ploughing, with the aid 
of twenty cart loads of compost manure to 
the acre, I have obtained two crops of grain, 
and stocked the land down to grass.” 

The great object of the farmer is to ob- 
tain the most valuable products, with the 
least possible labor, and at the same time to 
keep his farm in a state of progressive im- 
provement; by this method large crops 
have been obtained with a small expense of 
labor and manure—but some of little faith 
may object that it is the result of a single 
experiment, that’ there may have been some- 
thing peculiar in the soil or the seasons, that 
with others it would have been a complete 
failure, and that’ most likely the land soon 
became exhausted. But Mr. Phinney has 
practised and continues to practice the same 
kind of husbandry with the same success, 
and with increasing confidence. The field 
on which he made the experiment which he 
has so clearly and satisfactorily detailed, 
has remained in grass till the present sea- 


good hay’ to the acre, without any top dress- 
ing. Other farmers have followed the'same 





P fi menighs be planted iri’ hills; if that course is pre- 
erred. 
glo Mr. P. now uses the. cultivator instead of the 
ough. 
af ¢ William Clark, jun.,-of ‘Northampton, and Daniel 
Lc of Danvers, have adopted similar methods of 
bani y) and have been very successful. 





method on a great shape of soils, and al- 
though a plain field and a loamy soil may be 
best adapted to the purpose, there are none 
except very wet or very rough and rocky 
grounds which cannot be greatly improved 
by it. There is nothing unredsonable or 
unphilosophical in this method, and success 
would seem to follow it as naturally as ef- 
fect follows cause. I know, that there are 
many farmets who believe that the good old 
way is the best way, but let the most incre- 
dulous of these visit the farm of Mr. Phin- 
ney, which but fifteen years ago produced 
but nine tons of hay and which now produees 
seventy ; let him go into those well mellow- 
ed fields and see the corn waving in its 
beauty and ripening into a golden harvest, 
yielding nearly one hundred bushels to the 
acre, and potatoes in equal abundance ; let 
him witness all the improvements of that 
well managed and thoroughly cultivated 
farm, (which, in natural advantages, perhaps, 
does not exceed his own,) and that scepti- 
cal farmer, who went out hesitating and un- 
believing, will come home with a settled 
conviction that Mr. Phinney is a farmer of 
great skill and enterprise, enlightened by a 
sound judgment: he will cheerfully admit 
that his method of cultivation is a great im- 
provement, and he will apply it to his own 
farm as far as his circumstances will allow. 
I'should not have dwelt so long on this sub- 
ject, if, from my own observation and the 
experience of others, I had not been fully 
satisfied that the adoption of a similar meth- 
od of husbandry would be beneficial to our 
own fields. Let the farmers of Essex try 
the experiment; the expense will be but 
trifling ; the advantages may be great; and 
if, by chance, they should fail of success, 
they will have the satisfaction of having at 
least attempted an improvement. 

The business of the farmer requires his 
constant care and inspection; he must not 
intrust it to another ; if he expects his work 
to be well done, he must do it himself, or at 
least see itdone. How many farmers have 
been misled by the notion that their respec- 
tability and consequence in society is com- 
mensurate with the number of their acres, 
forgetting that it is the condition, and not 
the size of their farms, which gives them a 
character. This desire to be considered 
the owner of a wide domain has been a fatal 
snare to many who might have enjoyed their 
homestead in peace and plenty—it has in- 
volved them” in pecuniary embarrassments, 
which have driven them sorrowing from the 
very fields, perhaps, which their afcestors 
reclaimed from the wilderness, to seek for 
themselves and their little ones a habitation 
amongst strangers, or in some distant, soli* 
taty wild; where the voice of a stranger 
would be welcomed as the voice of a friend. 
When it is matter of choice, the best sized 
farm is that which the owner has skill, capi 
tal and energy to manage to the best advan- 
tage. A mistake similar to this, and of the 
same disastrous consequeuces, has led some 
farmets into extravagance in’ the size’ of 
their houses, extravagance in at 
them, and extravagance in their style of 
ing. How many kind hearted, paing taking, 
industrious farmers, forgetting’ that’ it 1s 
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ruin us,” have been lured by the false glitter 
to rivet on the chains which have afterwards 
galled them to the quick! No man, except 
a landlord, wants a larger house than will 
accommodate his family, and occasionally 
his friends. Let every farmer, then, who 
is about to build, first sit down and count 
the cost, then let him consider at how much 
less expense a house of moderate size is 
furnished and kept in repair, and how much 
less labor is required in sweeping and scour- 
ing, (it will be prudent to make the calcula- 
tion, although it may not be prudent to in- 
termeddle with the operation) ; and then let 
him seriously reflect how small a house will 
hold his tried, valued, and true friends. <A 
man of ample fortune will consult his taste 
—he may think that a large mansion, costly 
furniture, and a corresponding style of mag- 
nificence will increase his happiness—let 
him try it, for bank bills are as worthless as 
the seared and withered leaves that are put 
into circulation by an autumn gale, and spe- 
cie as valueless as the pebbles washed by 
the waves of the sea, if they do not contri- 
bute to, the happiness of their possessor, 
or if they are not in his hands the means of 
conferring happiness on others. But before 
the man of wealth indulges in such profu- 
sion, if he is a philanthropist, he will remem- 
ber that his example may be followed by 
those who cannot so well bear the expense ; 
if he is a father, he will remember that his 
children will hardly be content with any 
situation or manner of living inferior to 
those.to which they have been used under 
the paternal roof. 


If I had not already trespassed too far on 
your patience, I would speak of the import- 
ance of domestic manufactures, as afford- 
ing the only ready and constant market for 
the surplus productions of your farms, and 
as indispensable to the real independence 
of the country—I would say something of 
the cultivation of mulberry trees and the 
rearing of silk worms, as affording a profita- 
ble and pleasant employment at home for 
those members of your family whose health 
and whose virtue might be too much ex- 
posed abroad. There are many other topics 
of domestic economy of great interest, but 
most of them have been learnedly, or what 
is better, practically, treated by gentle- 
men who have addresed you on former 
occasions. But there is one subject which 
is becoming so important, and the “evils 
of which are so general and serious, that 
you will be disposed to allow it a mo- 
ment’s consideration. I. mean_ the. diffi- 
culty of obtaining experienced, able and 
faithful help. ‘The complaint has been 
growing louder and more frequent, and a 
remedy is mostdesirable. But a few years 
since, for the reasonable compensation and 
the kind treatment they always. deserve, we 
could easily. find diligent and faithful young 
men and young women who were willing to 
afford. us. their assistance—and a mutual 
benefit was, received and conferred, and 
readily acknowledged—it was an exchange 
of good offices ; while they cheerfully gave 
us their assistance and attention in the la- 
bors of. the farm and of the house, they were 


learning eit, te principles of good husbandry 
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every young man and young woman should 
be looking forward, to the relation of hus- 
bands and wives, to the situation of masters 
and mistresses of families of their own. A 
well managed farm and a well regulated 
household are almost the only schools where 
this preparatory education can be acquired 
by the young ; they must learn to obey be- 
fore they can be fit to command; they 
must learn the lessons of good management 
before they can practise them. And let 
them be assured that there is nothing dis- 
honorable or degrading in attending this 
school, or in learning these lessons, for 
there is no station or occupation which is 
not reputable when honorably followed, and 
they, and they only, are useful and wor- 
thy members of society whoare engaged 
in some useful employment. Captivating 
as the charins of beauty may be, and fasci- 
nating as are some of the polite accomplish- 
ments, let no young woman rely so much 
on these means of obtaining admiratron and 
securing affection, as on the ability to make 
herself useful; for although a lover may 
be blind, a husband has eyes—although mu- 
sic, and painting, and dancing, and embroi- 
dery may be very pleasant amusements, 
and afford gratification for a leisure hour, 
there are other hours besides those of dalli- 
ance and revelry, and other senses besides 
those of seeing and hearing—senses, too, 
which have more imperious demands ; and 
there is danger that the wife or the mother 
who is not prepared to answer these con- 
stant demands, beautiful and elegantly ac- 
complished though she may be, will not long 
appear graceful or lovely in the eyes of her 
husband. . Some circumstances of fortune 
or station or delicacy of health may make it 
unnecessary or improper that a woman 
should perform active labor with her own 
hands, but there is no rank or station in 
which a lady can be placed where it is not 
desirable that she should know how the af- 
fairs of her household ought to be managed. 
[ know that I give but cold and feeble utter- 
ance to the feelings of this Society in bid- 
ding a welcome, a cordial welcome, to that 
portion of the fairer and gentler sex who 
have honored this farmer’s holiday with their 
presence—without their encouraging smiles 
and cheerful assistance, even farming would 
be dull business. I cannot offer for their 
consideration a better sentiment than that 
contained in the words ofa learned, elegant, 
and distinguished foreign lady, who says, 
“ the only celebrity that can increase a wo- 
man’s happiness, is that which results from 
the esteem excited by her domestic virtues” 
—and I will add; there is no praise,»nq ap- 
plause, no glory ini the. wide’ world) more 
worthy a woman’s ambition, than the fame 
of a well regulated household. 


But pleasant, healthful, and indispensable 
as the labors of the field and of the kitchen 
and the dairy may be, and excellent as is. the 
course of discipline, both for the body and 
the mind, there is. danger that too many 
young men and women will prefer what they 
consider a more fashionable employment 
and.a more elegant. education, And_you, 
as a Society, perhaps cannot domuch to ex- 
pose the mistake or to remedy the evil...,It 
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has, however, occurred to me that it would 
be no perversion of your funds, if you were 
to offer suitable premiums to such faithful, 
diligent, temperate, and skilful man or wo- 
man as had remained for one or more 

in the employment of any member of the 
Society ; besides, as an additional encour+ 
agement and reward for their faithfulness, 
they might receive the Society’s certificate, 
accompanied by some useful treatise on ru- 
ral economy or domestic duties, such as 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmer, for the 
males, and Mrs. Child’s Frugal Housewife, 
for the females, so that the very means of 
rewarding should be an encouragement and 
guide to greater excellence. 

But if, as members of this Society, you 
can do’ but little to remedy the evil abroad, 
as members of a more limited society, you 
can do much to remedy itat home. Fathers 
and mothers, you stand at the fountain; 
with the lightest trace of your finger on the 
yielding soil you can give a direction to the 
infant stream. You can send ‘it gli 
down through verdant fields and flowery 
lawns, imparting new fertility and beauty, 
and anon contributing its strength to prope} 
the complicated machinery of industry: or 
you can send it dashing, foaming over preci-+ 
pices, to join with other impetuous, headlong 
streams, carrying devastation in their course: 
or ycu can suffer it to roll its sluggish way 
into sone stagnant pool, affording a refuge 
for loathsome reptiles, and poisoning the.at- 
mosphere with its pestilential vapors. In 
infancy, and at home, the deepest and most 
lasting impressions are made; your children 
may have able and faithful instructors, but 
there are many_lessons of practical wisd6m 
which are not taught in the schools.. The 
mind of your child is constantly busy—he 
will be learning a lesson of you when you 
least think of it. ‘To your child your remark 
is wisdom; your observation, experience ; 
your opinion, sound doctrine; and your 
word a law; your child is learning a lesson 
from every look and action—but most of all, 
your example is educating your child. "It 
is a book constantly open before him, aid 
which he is constantly studying. Be eare- 
ful, anxious father, fond mother, that you 
insert no page which hereafter you may wish 
to tear, no! line’ you: may wish to blot—be 
careful that you admit into that much read 
volume no sentiment which you are unwil- 
ling your child should transcribe on the fair 
tablet within his own innocent bosom. 

Fear not that I am about, at this late hour, 
to inflict on you a lecture on general educa- 
tion. Schools, academies, and colleges 
have been founded for the education of the 
mind and the heart ;. to these we must leave 
them; but what has been dune to encourage 
the education of the hand? The heart and 
the mind should indeed be enlightened, pure 
and undefiled, but. the hand must be busy 
and skilful. The great secret of happiness 
consists in never suffering the energies to 
stagnate.. Fortunately, in the farmer's busi 
ness there is no want. of constant, ‘ 
ment—if you can aceustom- your-chi 
to patient and cheerful labor, you. have se- 
cured for them the means. of happiness and 
independence. » In. other.,stations .of life 
there may-be unfortunates, 
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but this mortal. sin should never invade a 
farmer’s dwelling. In training your children 
to a willing industry, do not over-task their 
strength—let them feel that they can be use- 
ful, and that their assistance is valued.— 
There are variousemployments in the house, 
the garden, and the field, that are adapted to 
their tender years; never let their labor be 
such in kind or amountas shall make it dis- 
ing, and. if possible make them derive 
their labor some compensation, in mo- 
ney or relaxation, or indulgence; never 
withhold the merited praise or reward. Ac- 
custom them never to expect another to do 
for them that which they can as well do for 
themselves, but to rely upon their own 
strength, and to trust their own energies.— 
Whatever may be their prospects in life, 
teach them to depend on their own re- 
sources. Help them to cultivate an affec- 
tionate, accommodating disposition, mode- 
ration in their expectations, and moderation 
in their pleasures. Teach them to reverence 
God and to love work—* neither to despise 
labor, nor husbandry, which the Most High 
has appointed.” “Teach them to bear the 
yoke in their youth, and to do with all dili- 
nce. whatever their hands find to do;” 
so shall you deserve their assistance in the 
management of your house and your farms.; 
so shall you secure for them that compe- 
tence and happiness of which the mis- 
chances of this world cannot deprive them. 
And when you shall have performed all life’s 
duties and enjoyed all life’s plasures, when 
your earthly tabernacle shall fall into ruins, 
when your. wearied frames shall find quiet 
repose beneath the soil you have faithfully 
cultivated, and when your spirits, like shocks 
of corn fully ripe, shall be gathered into 
store houses not made_ with hands, eternal 
in the heavens—your grateful children shall 
arise and bless your memory ; they shall be 
living monuments which shall bear record 
that you laid for them, in early habits of pa- 
tient, cheerful, and contented industry, the 
foundation for a manly, virtuous, and honor- 
able independence. 


TO BRIDGE BUILDERS. 

Sealed Proposals will be received, until the 15th of 
April, for finding materials and building the super- 
structure of a bridge, over Hatlem Creek and flats, 
on the New York and Harlem Railroad. 

Said Bridge to be on the late improvement of Mr. 
Town, 24 feet wide in the clear, and 660 fect long be- 
tween the abutments, to be supported by three picra 
of masonry. The bridge to be completed by the lst 
of Nov. ensuing. “Communications may be addressed 
to the ee om dod his me No. 9 ae 
street, where g ications ma seen. 

' ee JOHN EWEN, Jr. 
Engineer of the New Ycrk and Harlem ae 
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ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SHOP. 

WILLIAM V. MANY manufactures to order, 
tron castines for Gearing Mills and Factories of 
ornLSO—Seeam i 

A 5 Engines and Railroad castings of 
. ription. 

collection of Patterns for Machinery, is not 

equalled in the United States. 9-ly 


SMITH & VALENTINE, 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS, 











3 NOTICE is he ieee sRietaasoke 
is here’ iven to all persons who may 
feel di to tke’ Coattocte on the Illinois and 
Michi Canal, that the Board of Commissioners 
have fmined to commence that work as early in 
the spring as circumstances will permit, The En- 
gineers will commence ther surveys about the 10th 
of March, and will have several Sections ready for 
coritract by the first of May. 1t is therefore expected 
that. definite p:oposals will be received frum that date 
to the first: f June. In the mean time the Board in- 
viie an early inspectiun vf that part of-the route to 
Chicago, and will atford any infurmution that may 
be requircd of them. 

communications will be addressed to The 
Board of Commissioners of the Iilinuis and Michi- 
gan Canal, at Chicago.” 

By order of the Board. 
JOEL MANNING, Secretary, 

January 20, 1836. 8-6 


xr THE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, incorporated by the State of Delaware, 
with a capital of 200,000 dollars, are prepared to ex- 
ecute in the first style and on dered boas at their 
extensive Finishing Shops and Foundries for Brass 
and Iron, situated in the town of Newcastle, Delaware, 
all orders fur LOCOMOTIVE and other Steam En- 
ines, and for CASTINGS of every description in 
rass or Iron. RAILROAD WORK of all kinds 
finished in the best manner, and at the shortest no- 


tice. 
Orders to be addressed to 
Mr. EDWARD A. G. YOUNG, 
Superintendent, at Newcastle, Delaware. 
feb 20—ytf 


AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 

300 dozen» Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 

150 do do do __ plain 











do 
cast steel Shovels& Spades 


150 do do do 
50 do do Gold-mining Shovels 
100 do do plated Spades 
50 do  do_ socket Shovels and Spades. 


Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 
Bars (steel pointed), manufactured from Salisbury re- 
fined Iron—for sale by the manufacturing agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & COQ. 
No. 8 State street, Albany. 


N. B.—A4lso furnished to order, Shapes of every de- 
scription, made from Salisbury refined Iron. 4—ytf 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 


BOAT SPIKES. 


re The Troy Iron an! Nai) Factory keeps constantly 
for sale a very extensive a sortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured by the sub 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which after five years suc- 
cessful operation, and now almost universal use in the 
United States, (as well as England, where the subscriber 
obtained a patent,) are found supeiior to any ever offered 
in market. 

Railroad Compauee may be supplied with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails. 
to any amount and ons ort notice. Almost all the Rail- 
roads now in progress in the United States are fastened 
with Spikes made at the above named factory—for which 
purpose they are tound invaluable, as their adhesion is 
more than double any common spikes made by the ham- 
mer: 
y= Allorders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will 


be punctually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 


Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. 
Spikes are kept forsaie, at factory prices, by I. & 
J.‘:ownsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants 
in Albany and Troy; J. 1. Brower, 222 Water street, New- 
York ; A. M. Jones, Philadelphia; T, Janviers, Balti- 
more ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 
P. S—Railroad Companies would do well to forward 
their orders as early as practicable, as the subscriber is 
desirous of extending the manufacturing so as to keep pace 
with the daily increasing demard for his Spikes. 
1J23am H. BURDEN. 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND 
BOXES, AND OTHER RAILROAD 
CASTINGS. 

# Alsv, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels com 
plete at the Jeferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factery 
and Foundry. Paterson, N. J. All orders a‘dressed to the 
subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New-York, 
will be promptly a t_nded to. y 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Alsv, Flange Tires, turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM, & GROSVENOR. 


STEPHENSON, 
Builder of «superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 


road, 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 
(gr RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to ex- 














Are prepared to execute orders in their line, 
at 232 srand street, New-York. 
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FOR THE REPUBLICATION OF THE... 
REPORTS OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY; 2 
Condensed so as to include, together with other 
matter added th: reto, all that is known at the ces 
day of the location and the application of Motive 
Power and Machinery thereu accompanied with 
Sens, cay ing. The whole being intended to 
serve as a Manual of the Railroad System, for the use 
of Civil Engineers, to which is prefixed a histury of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

The work, whose repo ts it is thus intended to re- 
publish, was the firstof a any extent commenced in this 
country for’the purposes of general transportation ; 
and its early history is but.a series of experiments, 
costly to the Company which had it in on, but 
farnishing results of: the greatest value and importance 
to others. The character of the cvuntry through 
which the road pressed, invulved every species of ex- 
cavation; and in the construction of the Railway, al- 
most every mode was successively tried for the pur- 
puse of ascertaining the best hile:portions of the 
road were straight, others were of the smallest ad- 
missable curvature, and the locomotive power em- 
loyed had to be such, therefore, as was suitable to 

th cases. ‘This led tu a series of experiments in 
this depariment of the Railroad System, which has 
resulted in the production of Engines preferable to 
any in use elsewhere—equal in speed to the best 
imported, and far superior in efficient power. From 
all these circumstances, the reports of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, from its commencement to the 
present day, have been sought fur by Civil Engmeers 
for the sake of the knowledge which they cuntain, 
and the frequetit demand for them has suggested to the 
subscriber their republication, with such addit ional mat- 
ter as shall constitute a Manual of the Railroad Sys- 
in the present state of knowledge on the subject. 

The reports are now difficultto be procured, and 
but f-w complete sets are knuwn to be in existence. 
While the proposed republication will therefore be 
of use to the profession of Civil Engineering, it will 
be the means alsu of preserving the records of a work 
whuse importance and value are now universally ap- 
preciated. The work will be divided into five parts. 
I. History of the Baltsmure and Ohio Railroad 


Company. 

II. The location of Railroads, including the princi- 
ples of reconnoissances, general instrumen- 
tal surveys, and location for construction. 

III. The construction of Railroads, including the ex- 
cavation and masonry and the construction of 
the Railway on the graduated surface, turn- 
outs, weighing, &c. 

IV. The motive power including erfgines, cars, 
wagons, &c. 

V. Forms of contracts for every species of work 
which has to be performed in the construction 
of a Railroad. 

&r As it is not practicable to ascertain what sized 
volume or volumes the contemplated work wiil make, 
the price cannot be fixed, but Railroad Companies and 
individuals who may subscribe for it, may rest assur- 
ed, that it will be made as reasonable as the nature of 
it will permit Orders directed to 

F, LUCAS, Jr. Publisher, 

Jan., 1836. 


No. 133 Market street, Baltimore. 
ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 
(100 North Moor st. N. 1.) 

New York, February 12th, 1836. 
The undersigned begs leave to inform the proprie- 
tors of Railroads that they are prepared to furnish all 
kinds of Machinery for Railroads, Locomotive En- 
gines of any size, Car Wheels, such as are now in suc- 
cessful operation on the Camdenand mboy Railroad, 
none of which have failed--Castings of all kinds, 
Wheels, Axles, and Boxes, furnished at shortest no 


tice. H. R. DUNHAM & CO. 
4—ytf 








RAILWAY IRON. 


95 tons of 1 inch by } inch, | Frat Bars in lengths 

200 do. 14. d». $ do. [of 14 to 15 feet, counter 

40 do. 1 do. # do. | sunk holes, ends cut at 

300 do. 2 do. ido. | anangle of 45 degrees, 

800 do. 2¢ dv. ¢ do. | with splicing plates and 
soon expected. nails tu suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 ibs. per yard, with the 
requisite chairs, keys and pins. 

a iron Rims of 30, 38, and 36 inches diame 
ter for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches di- 
ameter for Locomotive W heels. 

Axles of 2}. 29, 2§, 5, 3f, 8g and 3pinches in diameter, 
for Railway Cars end Locomotives. of patent iron. 

The above will bs sold free of duty, to State. Govern- 
ed and Incorporated ieee ~ Rais 4 Bb 
taken in ment. : RA ’ 

wibeins 9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the di Rails, 
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Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicir. 6, in use 
ai cincouners aad Groat Biirajoe will be extteied © 
those disposed to examine them. 4~87 Imeowr 
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